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FOR^ORD 



The term **Anieric<^ folMipe" means the traditional expressive 
culture share^ within the vicious ^oups in the United States: 
fanfilial, ethxiic, occupational, religious, regional; 
expressix^fulture includes a widerange of Creative and symbolic 
forms such custom, belief, technical skill, language, literature, 
^ art, architeciure, music, play, dance, drama, ritualj^ pageantry, 
handicrafts^ ^ 

these^expreSisiofts are mainly learned orqlly, by imitatiorCl(rJn 
performance, ahd are*^enerall^ maintaiHed without benefit of 
formal instruction or institutfbhal direction, i 
FkoM P.L, 94-201 i-. , / 
*' The AMEiucAftf Folklife Pr*se»vation AcT<1976) 

Thpe words from thl^ct that created the Arnlerican Folklife 
Centfer are indeed a brbad and stirring mandate^^oad, sinc^ they 
include itot merely *'arts" or '*lore" but the whole rtfnge of 
expressivie life thatns associated with those traditional groupings' » 
of citizei^s that make up our nation; and stirring, because xhe^ 
American Folklife Center is enjoined by the act to "preserve and 
present*^ispanoj»yof our national expressive life. * • • 

After pondering the Imandate of the act, the board and staff of * *^ 
thV American FolkHfe Center have identified three central goals' 
around which to organize the center's program. The first is 
coordinativVeadershipsfor the field, iiteUiding coordination of 
folklife actiyiiits.for thejtater's national d^nstituehcies, for the ' 
agencies of the federal government, and for the Library of Congress 
as a cultural institQtioti. The second is assistance to the fi^d/in 
which the center responds to inquiries andjequests for help and 
guidance frpm local ahdistate government agencies, organization's, 
coihmuniti^,^ucational institutions, and individuals interested 
in folk cujtucal programs and activities. And the thir^oal is model 
^oycts in the field, ^nbracii^g projects such as resear^, publica- 
tionfs andrmedia dissemination, and live presentations and exhibits, 
wj^re the center of its own^initiatTve can establish fiational models 
for the prdervation, presentation, and study of^ur ^nation's folk 
cultural traditions^ 

This book falls under the first goal, for by providing such ^jguide 
the center is performing a co^rdinative function fdr the field of 



. ui 



folklife, both within the intricate structure oithe federal govern- 
n^nt and between the federal government ana the citizenry it 
serves. Many people have aslLed, whai the 'government is now doing 
that touches American folklifeA^indeed, that question was raised * 
on more than one occasion during congressional consideration of 
the act creating the center. I hope that Folkli)e and the Federal 
Government will be helpful in answering it. 

To complement the survey of present activities forming the body 
of this directory, Archie Green has contributed some brief but 
cogent reflections upon the historical development of oyxx national 
awareness of American folklife. Dr. Green — folklorist, labor 
historian, educator, and builcler — has earned these reflections not 
only through study but through sustained personal effort to build a 
deeper awareness of folklife among the agencies of the federal 
government. If history is a measure of the present and a guide 
through the future, we all will profit someday from his sharing his 
reflections in more extended form, 

Ai is a pleasure to be able to thank all the federal agencies that 
have cooperated so fully and enthusiastically in this project. The 
iftformation garnered will certainly be useful to many people, but 
an unanticipated dividend of the project for the center has been 
the initiation of stimulating and productive conversations with a 
broad array of officials charged with implementing/federal programs 
touching American folklife. We^hope the conversations can continue. 
An earlier canvas of folklife in federal agencies, prepared by Janet 
Anderson in 1975 for tl^ American Folklore Society, was a 
helpful harbinger of ^is directory. Finally, to assemble this ^ 
information Liiida Coe, the author of thi$ gui<^e, has drawn, upon 
her previous experience compiling the Cultural£>ir€ctory, a large 
and comprehensive book published by the Associated Councils 
of the Arts and a fine companion volume to this one. To the 
Associated Councils of the Arts for permission to reproduce certain • 
portions of theii^directory and to Linda Coe herstlf for Tier sensitive 
and thoughtful authprship we are deq^ly grateful. 

» • . *■ 

ALAN JABBOUR ^ 
Director, American Folklife Center 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the Bicentennial summer of 1976 the American Folklife Center 
was established within the Library of Congress. This new center, 
authorized by the American fiolklife Preservation Act (Public Law 
94-201). is the first federal unit created by statute with a direct 
' congressional charge to preserve and present broad areas of cultural 
expression previously neglected or pierceived as marginal. During" 
/ the preceding rwo centuries of national growth, many governmental 
agencies^had used their power to touch folk j^iety. Because we 
lackVd a consfstent public policy identifying t^e American folk and 
declaring its lore to hold* intrinsic value, the reach of officials to 
this expressive life has been alternatively harsh and gentle. Thus, 
agencies have worked both to subordinate and to celebrate, to 
negate and to extend folklife. ^ • • 

By passing the Folklife Preservation Act on the eve of our third 
century of nationhood. Congress stated that, for the future, tradi- 
tional creative material was to be cherished. In a tangible sense 
folklife is made up of tens of thousands of beliefs, artifacts, and 
constructs; examples are a Hopi^Kachina doll, an Amish quilt, a 
Holiness shout, an Ozark tall tale, a conjure woman's spells a street - 
dude's rap.afishm6nger's chant, a Cajun fiddk tune. Essentially. T 
the Folklife 'e;enter will concern itself directly with all these discrete 
forms from doll to tune, and countless more. Built into the preserva- 
tional charge of the act is the necessity to look back historically 
and philosophically at the federal response to the web of folk . 
tradition. Any depiction of this development can be placed within 
, two large frames: ihe emergence of la distinct Amei)ican language, 
literature, architecture, art. dance, and music; and the cultural 
bounding of American subgroups— ethnic, religious, occupational, 
and regional. 

* The thorny term /ott has always held dual meanings in American 
experience. At one level it has stood for all pur people— singular, 
whole, united— ythe people, yes" or "we. the people." At a • 
contradictory level ]olk has suggested savages, slaves, and seditious 
aliens--people isolated, limited, or less than whole. Accordingly. 
Americans simultaneously carry both a full national tradition and 
a set of partial traditions. To illustrate: all can join in fireworks 



on the Fourth of Jul^Cr^t only &ome can appreciate heroic ballad? 
(corridos) from the Rio Grande border. 

Before the introduction during 1969 of initial folklife legislation 
by Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas, the terms jolk and folklore 
were hardly heard in congressional hearings or debate. Yet from the^ 
convening of the first nationa^Congress; some legislators had 
sanctioned ways of denigrating special groups within the United 
States. During our colonial period a set of English speakers, largely 
Protestant in religion, emerged as new Americans. Well before 
conditions for United States citizenship were established in the 
Constitution, the dominant colonists had already denominated 
native people as "savages." African slaves upon arrival in the New, 
World were similarly placed in categories below civilized norms. 
In heated debates on the Alien a^d Sedition Acts of'179S, Hamil- 
tonians and Jeffersonians divided sharply in their views of those 
European immigrants who were set apart by religion, language, or 
politics. Som^ French Jacobins and Irish rebels were charged by 
Federalists with subversion, -and, for two centuries to follow, other 
immigrants continueduo be scorned by nativists ox know-nothings 
and branded as un-American. ^ ^ 

Tofunderstand the legislatfve background of the Folklife Preserva- " 
tion Act is to know the contribution of the ear^^st scholars or 
public servants who enlarged the American character by asserting 
value in Indian myths, Negro spirituals, and immigrant gifts. From, 
our beginning, a few enlightened citizens — missionaries, teachers, 
public officials— stood against the grain and stated that Indian life 
need not be destroyed in civilization's name. When the American 
Antiquarian Society was organized in 1812, it included members 
already committed to rescuing Indian customs and artifacts. In 1839 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who had serve*} as g War Department 
Indian agent for Lake Su^rior tribes, issued his Algic Researches, 
based on Ojibwa tales Something of the movement from traditional 
into gepteel literature is seen in Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's 
borrowing from Schoolcraft's popularizations to write The Song of 
Hiawatha, Something of the advance in self-esteem for al>Americai\s 
is measured by the distance from Longfellow's poetry to N. Scott 
Momaday's contemporary Kiowa novels. 

Although various travelers to the antebellum Soulh had pulled 
to Negro song and speech^ the serious consideration of such material 
awaited the Civil War and the concern by abolitionists for souls 
6i slaves. Interestingly, after Emancipation many of thes^ crusaders^ 
armed with the Bible and the Declaration of Independence, turned 
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from the freeSmen's cause lo Indian reform, aiid. consequently, 
from pleasure in plantation melody to wonder aiUndian creatioa 
myth. In posiwar'd^cades, bldtk^iuderiis ai Fisk in Nashville 
fornied the Jubilee Singers and journeyed north Atd-io Europe, 
using spirituals to raise wqney ^or their university. But it was not 
until 1893 that Hampton institute's magazine, the Southern Work- 
man, included a call from within the blaj;k community for the 
collection by Negroes of their own foHdore. Such work, has con- 
jinued imtil today; one sensitive feport by a black anthropologist ' 
and iiovelist. who also collected folklore under federal 5«spic^, is 
Zora Neale Hurston's Dust Tracks on a Road (1942;, ^ 

The general recognition of distinct'imaginativ^ gifts by iCmigi^ants 
f hunkies," "wetbacks," 'slum dwellers") was especially slow In 
developing and djd not surface widely until this century's opening 
decades. Pioneer folklorists during the 1880s were aware of group 
complexity within the IJniied States and divided their field into 
four areas of investigatioii; Anglo-American. Afro- American, native 
American, and uon-English-language enclaves. In this last category 
were included Pennsylvania Qutch. Louisiana Creoles, and Sp^jnish- 
speakers in the Southwest. It was difficulffor folklorists to shift 
^their study from these descendants of colonial settlers ^o strange 
"^'new immigrants" when the latter poyred into our landf Rather, 
this figurative Jump in cultural attention was made by immigrants 
themselves who treasured their own c\istoms and by a few of their 
m^stream partisans who Qbjected to Ellis Island's symbolic 
function of shearing newcomers oN^eir lore. 

It is difficult today to appreciate fully the dSPi^g of those activists ' 
who questioned nativistic or assimllationist norms and wHo rejeaed 
the melting pot symbol. The meltirtg poV was intended not only 
to mold citizens from aliens but also to turn th^ raw material of 
strange culture into a homogeneous ted-white-and-blue product, 
with a by-product, discarded slag. M^aphoricaNy<the Fplklife ' 
Center now seeks to salvage and recycle this sla^. Standing in the 
figurative wings behind center staff nlembers and fellow officials whtr 
Are assigned folkloric tasks is a former band: private reformers, 
humanitarians, egalitarians, settlement house workers, philanthropic 
foundation officials, crafts enthusiasts, romanticists, naturalists, 
conservationists, ecologists. and preservationists. Only a handful 

of representative individuals are reTalled here 

' . ■ ■ . * 

During 1867 three collectors— William Francis Allen. Charles 
Pickard Ware, and Lucy McKim Garrison— joined together to 
publish Slave Songs of the United States. All were firm abolitionists! 



_ • ; . .v\ . . , ..... 
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Allen and^V^ had laugh^i •Negroes on the Carolina Sea Islands f.' 
under War Department auspices early in the Civil War<j(Jontur- 
rehtly. McKim had collected and tran^scn})^ /'contr5^)^^od•'y(^(^o- 
American) songs at Port RoyairconsckSus of their irregularity or 
difference from conservatory compositions. SheAvas attracted ig an. ^ 
exciting folk' expressjon: but knew alsp^hat this music could play 
a rolein a peopleVs journe'y from bondage to fretddiifi^M " ■ 

^One farsighted official who helpe^l legitimize folk culture research 
was John, Wesley Powell, a Civil'War veteran, IVestern 
explorer, self-taught anthropologist, and chanpr member 
American t^olklore Society. In 1879 he lobbie^or an offic6 to study 

" Indian life aiuf placed it within the Smithspnian Instkution, His , 
zeaf7^SF>ecially 'significant when th^prevjous record of govern- *' 
mt^ntal libstility to Indian culture is knownT N^ajbr PoaVcII dedicated 
the Bureau of Am^riciin IJ^thnology (BAE) ta tl^e sciehtifiC jJUudy ' 
of native American*inhabitants and,^ia ^ime, BAE worker^ pit)duced 
an extensive series of handbooks arid reports oft liyigua^e Jind ' 
t:ustom. To<Iay these mon6[^aphs are in dispensable in Iridi'ali 

. revitali/atioh movements. ^ " 

Four decafles after the Pmancipation Prockirriation. social worker * 
Jqne Addams'at Chicagc^s Hull Housebecame awaie of the 
destructive effects of rapicf America nizatron Within immigrant 
families. In the i^l^ofkyards neighborhood^she championed folk 
dance, drama, and foodways as tool's^ useful in holding immigrant 
generations together^s well as in introducing^stablishcd citTzens 
to foreign neighbors. Inevitably^ AddamsJs friend^s wefe caught up 
in prolonged legislative battles before Congress over restriction , 
of immigrdtion and procedvire5?for naturalizatiori! In this po{i^tical 
ririg, new suggestions were spread tli^t Anierica might become 31 *^ 
bright mosaic, a coiit oF*many coloT.^; or atnation of nations. . • * 

•Before the estabtishment of the Folklife Center, our principal " 
folkloric urfit was fye Archive of American Folk Song set up within 
the Music Division of the Library cf^Congfess in IQ28. Robert 
Wins'low'Gordon, the unit's first head«wa$ a Hai^ard-trained 

. literary sdiolar well ahead of many colleagues in his rece|Dtivity to 

•studying technology's impact on traditional learning processes and 
to gathering phonograph records, published shjtet music; and soijg- ' 
books. Specifically, Gordon called iipon the schc^larship of Francis 

. James Child, George Lyman Kittredge, and Wendell Barreft, byt 
also he buik up>on the practical extension of fo'lkloric collecting 
and teaching in early Appalachii^ji settlement schools. Creative ' 
* teachers such as Katherin^ Petit at Pine Mountain, Kerxtucky. . 
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paved the way for ballad hunters like C^cil Share and Robert, 
Gordon. • » . : * ' • 

Af its inception the i-ibrary-efbDngress^Archive of Aitierican Polk 
Song.was financed by Qutsid^^-tuanthrppy rather than by 
^ ^ appropriatecf funds. Cortgr^ in the l'926s was not yet ready to fund 
wide effort in folklore. Wlmirg New f)eal years John an 
Lomax, father and soi/greatly/expahded the archives's role, 
secured congTessioa^unding.Lnd contributed also to the ^owth 
of popular intepe;^ in folk sonrf. The Lomax achievement at 
the Library of CcWress was eitfianced by parallel collecting «nd 
,dissemina(ing projebJs under Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) auspicesV J y ' ' ■ 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the l«30s favcjred employ- 
ment for artists, writers, and musicians caught in the Depression 
many of whom became good field-workers l^eir results, found in • 
'State guidebooks, slave narratWes,' historic building surveys, sound • 
recordings, and documentary photographs,4onn an invaluable 
public treasure. The most' impressive folkloric legacy of the Roose« 
^velt era is the massive Index of American Design, containing, 

Hbousands of drawings of handicraft utensils, carousel animals ' 
scrimshaw carvings, andsimilar objects.-It Was compiled under " 
Holger eahiirs inspired direction and housed in the National 
Gallery of'Art. Cahill, himself-lhe son of poor immigrants from ' 
, Iceland, had traveled to Sweden as a young man to-deepen his ' 
knowledge of folk art. , ' i 

The Index of American Design was but a temporary' relief project- 
^ the Bureau of- American Ethnology was housed for eighty-five years 
in our major Museum. Scientists and artists at the BAE and the 
index, respectively, were outstanding in their chosen undertaking , 
of cultural documentation and in their large task of fining in 
Amerjca s.demofratic contours. It is possible to cite also the con- 
trasting record of other federal officials who relished the dismal*' 
work of cleansing natives, chattels, and newcomers of their 
idiomatic languajfre and their.cultural essences. Cs'eful as it is to 

see this homoWlzing process clearly, it is more important to see 
ihedeep polarily within most federal practice in reference to folk 
expression— observable, for example, in the Department of 
Agriculture. . 

The call for rur.al education research was rooted in colonial 
associations for the promotion of agriculture. With^e bulk of our 
citizenry on the soil fora century after independence, the drive for 
such reform culminated in 1862 in the Morrill Land Grant College 
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Act. Rapid tech nologkai^dva nee spurred by farm educators often 
conflicted with the desire (y! some farmers lo cling to lime-iested 
methods. M^ny farmers did want the Department of Agricuhure 
to bring apphetffcience home, but (Mers resented meddling by the 
government, and still others exhorted the government to defend 
farmers in their conflict^ith banks and railroads. This tension is 
- appar^ in the report by President Theodore Roosevelt's Country 
Life C6mmission (1909), which decried the drift from farm to city 
and urged its halt by medernizing country life, 'the commission, 
while asserting that the Departriient of Agriculture should concern 
it#dlf with improving citizens,as well as hogs, also reaffirmed halcyon 
agrarian values. In sum, science and custom were to be yoked on 
future farms: 

From 1914 untiftoday a governmental network of Farm Eauepsion 
Service county agents, h^emakers, and 4-H Club youth leaders 
-^hus internalized the dual chaiges built into agricultural education. 
Most agents see their prime mission as one of raising rural folk up 
modernity's pole; others seek to retain familiar modes. Accordingly, 
a Farm Extension office is often a setting for functions which strip 
traditional farm techniques of meaning as^well as for functions 
which reinforce selected skills and behavioral patterns, 'the local 
cQunty fair — where 4-H youngsters groom and show their cattle as 
well as handcrafted objects^gainst a backdrop of science fiction 
machinery — is also the place where tax fundsjielp undei;write the 
reconciliation of traditional ajid innovative forces. In a sense, many 
Department of Agriculture officials have been torn between actions 
both subordinating and celebratiAg folklife. These agents, in their 
ambivalence, have also posed a set of problems to be explored 
within the new Folklife Center, just as previous governmental 
ethnographers and ballad collectors have set standards for the 
center staff. 

• •. • ■ " 

It is not possible in this brief prefatory statement to name more 
rfian a handful of the many individuals, private and public, 
previously attracted to the culture of enclayed groups. But it is 
possible to name the specific federal arenh in which the new 
expression folklife moved from campus to legislative hall. During 
the early 1960s Don Yoder, professor at the University of Pennsyl- 
* vania. {ectured and wrote about folklife, borrowing the 'term from 
Scandinavian usage and employing it in a context fresher or broader 
than folklore. The latter word had been reserved by many scholars 
to the study of particular cultural data within marginal societies 
» and extended by others to the study of considerable expressive . * 
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behavior in all societies. Accordingly, ]omi\e in its newness seemed 
Mh more eli^icvand less iroublesomfe than the^cadfemic term 
lolkiore. — , ' • ^ 

In 1967 Ralph Rinzler. an imaginative field collector and performer, 
presented at the Smithsonian Institution a Festival of American 
Fplklifeorhthe national Mall. His adaptation of Yodfcr's term was 
oinscious and was used to encompass musical performance, craft 
demonstration, decorative art, dance, and ritual by many sets of folk 
participants. In part, Rinzler favored living- or outdoor-museum 
techniques; in part, he expepiVnented with novel techniques-cDming 
from folk song revival, bluft, and bluegrass festival settings.;This^ 
annual Smithsonian happening gave many congressmen palpable 
sense of folklife at a time when currents of pluralism were already 
stirring on Capitol HiN and when large numbers of young Ameri- 
cans were probing thefr own ethnic and national loyalties. An aide 
to Senator Yarborough, Jim Hightower, translated\he Mall venture 
into a legislative bill during the 91st Congress and|Jaid the base 
- for the subsequent passage of Public Law 94-201, signed by 
President Gcrald^l'Qrd on January 2, J976. 

Only ii^e rtiost narrow sense of hearings aitd debates can the 
Folklife Center's prehistory be restricted to the decade 1967i76. 
Ralph Rinzler )vas able to prAent a dynamic Smithsonian event 
by building on thcj prior stance of New Deal folklorists s^ as 
Charles Seeger and Ben Botkin, as well as on the work ofTcon- 
servative local collector, Bascom Lamar Lunsford, who stressed 
traditional standards in his ivlountaln Dance and Folk Festival at 
Ashville, North Carolina, beginning In 1928. Lunsford, Botkin, and 
Seegerpcountry lawyer, professor offflnglish, and musicologist- 
were cfeeply indebted, in turn, to a host of predecessors and peers 
in scattered fields, so'hie of whom are named here: John Muir, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Horace Kallen, Ramdolph Bourh^ William 
Du Bois, Olive Dame Campbell, Ann Pamela Cunriingham,-Gifford 
Pinchot, Franz BoayAldo Leopold, Oliver L^ F^rge, Constance 
Rourke. CarfSandbut-g, and Archibald MacLeish. The bold activists 
who championed a hundred esoteric causes or urged Congress to 
listen to understated voices were not always conscious of their affinity 
to;he folklorists who transcribed mine-patch songs or described 
village nativity plays. Ufiimately, it fell to these phijosophers and 
poets to declaim the notion that no American's heritage need be 
flattened or demeaned by progress. 

A few words on only one figurative sfnb^tor, John Collier, fepre- 
sentative of the group named above, will wfthlight the energy 
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'behind the Folklife-Cenier's origin. Collier, bom in^l^ilania in 1884/ 
waf^ljucaied ai Columbia Univ^-sity and ia Paris. His initial , 
employment Us a social workerplaced him jn New York's immigrant 
realm. Afttfr the Firit Wonld War GollTer v^sitefl MabelJ^dge at 
her Taos art colony and ihrtw hijnself into tjfiejrnovement to salvage 
Indian lore, going well beyond cuU\jra] data'to the conviction 
thatHhe Pueblo vision could kself alter Anierica's Trended Inr^te- ^ 
rialism. ^r a decade he served as executive setretary ol^e 
American Indian Defense Associatibn. lobbyjng in Washington to 
reform the Interior Department's Indian B.ureau. Early in 1933 
President Roosevelt confirmed Collier's a-pfpointmen^w as commis- 
sioner of Adian affairsr^chargir^ him to bring the New Deal K) 
native>\inericans on and off the reservation. The Indian Arts and 
Craft$ Bo^d, formed in 1936, js a silrviving Coilier-e^^aiuiit which . 
aaticipated the Folklife Centeri^yfour decades, Resigni>|^his 
federal post in 1945, Colliei^died^n 1968, knowing that the-^ad 
helped'?park-afn Indian renaissance with profound implications f 
for, all society. ' * • 

There is no convenient catchphraseHo cover the collective work ot 
John Collier, Robert Winslow Gordon, and Holger fiahill. Nor is . 
there a major study which suggests why some protectors were drawn ^ 
to cowboy nafratives,^ weather beliefs, or backwoods brags, while ^ 
others'were drawn to Victorian'mansions, endangered birds, or ^ 
wilderness areas. We do not know yet how to unite and name the 
various contributions of critics and h^alfcrs, pluralists and preserva- 
tionists who blazed the trail for folklife legislation. We are only 
beginning to sense the commonalf;^y in impulse as well as in method 
used to save rustic farm implements and Sacred Harp fiymns or 
desert sands and reedy marshe'S. fn short, a useful tag indicating the 
complementarity of coHectors such as Vance Randolph and 
naturalists such as Racjiel Carson would be welcome. 

The words folklife and preservation share equally in the American 
Folklife Preservation Act. Some folkloristsr,^o wish to free their 
discipline from any suggestion of antiquarianism, shy away from 
preservation because it hints at relics, vestiges, and survivals. 
Others fear this word because it implies political commitment 
activity — to preserve is to do. Still others, however, welcome the 
word because it connotes the lon^fight in the United States to sal)l 
pristine areas, historic sites, andTlational landnwrks. The preserva 
tion movement's honor roll is rich, drawing into3 shining corps 
Emersonian anAThoreauvian Transcendentalists as well as 
Theodore Rooseveltian and Wrlsonian Progressives. A Tew 
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preservationists harve beerj named in sketching the Folklife Center's ^ 
trackground] ano^thgr If ophet draws theu* roll to an end. • 

, •The fainter iGeorge Cathn. already saddene^n 1832 at the pfi^ht^ 
^ of theSioMX and the buffalo, called for the^rotection of pdmitiv€ v 
ftfe and envisionjed national parks to serve this end. Catlin's 

• <on^ern is coustaiuly visible in his^man<y paintmgs^f Indian life; , - 
his cnll for honoring such life in a' natural settirijg continues to-^ 
ech^in cutreat enViroom^ntal legislation. before Congress. Folk- 
lorists^and folklife s*f eg>li{its.arestren^hftned in their work by 

• secin^atljn's artistry in the la^ge friime of preservational^licy.^ 

The rfew^Forklife Center shares its task with nearly a hundred^ 
^si^srerffede^^l agenries, uhhs, or programs, eafch with acomn^-. ^ ^ 

nistcft-y.^fo^ether thfese librarfes, miiseums, schools, parks, bndow- * 
^ments, an^ regufatory bo,dies affect the identity of each American. 

We ask: Does a f^rk housing^log cabin present accurately the 

songs an^ stories of frontiersmen? Does any federal official puzzle 

- ^rthe interconnection of vernacular architecture and vernacular 
speech? Doo a granting agency reward carriers of ignored tradition? 
Dofs a local museum pOllits visitors' to familiar as-well as esoteric 
art? Does a classroom teacher appreciate a student's dialeC^? Thq^e 

' ^re aJl appropriate questions within the Folklife Center. It is hoped 
that cenijer slaff members will look ahead to vital presentational 

- modes ^or ctjJfiipHnaterial and also l6ok back to e?Cplic^t^.twO 
centuries oW^lopment of fojk e>^pression. It is imperative that the 
center comprehend ift own cqniinujty with Yellowstone, Mount 
l^qrnon. Casa Graade, Gettysburg, and the Dinosaur National 

/Monument. ' ^ ' * \ 

^ , ■ ■ * ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Jiuilt into the experienc^^of most Americanjjis a set of strong 

polarities which divide th^hosen fro(n the neglected of the earth. 

We are conscpious of diffet(;nces in class and ftatus; we contrast 

formal and^nfcl^aliearni^^e categorize in terms of birth and , 

^ belief. ^olklorists4)i»ing suchpblarities into focus by collecting and 

^ commenting on a wide range of expressive symbols, behavioral 

codes, and traditional values^Matters o{ diversity and unity 

continue tO throb in theniational oulse. The Ame;<l'can Folklife 

Center, in gua rdingj is well as^horio?k^g^verlooked lore, enhances 

our national purpose. This cei;^r along with its collegial federal 

units speal^ to our deepest sense^f autonomy and community. 

ArCHie Green ^^^^^^^^^V 
# » John' Edwards^ Memorial Foundation 

^ . • . University of California, Los Ancreles 

' ^ ! \ 
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HOW TO USE 
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Folktif^and the Ftpd^al Qoveryti^t^i is a guide {o feclefel p: 
and activities withfx>ten|ial for Assisting those interested in 
aspects of folklife: meinl^jers of ethnic, occupational, or re^ 
groups involved in documenting^ presenting, dr preserving , 
aspects (rf their shared cViltural heritafei folk irtists; folkloi^ts. 
researchers in anthropolbgy. ethttoixSgyi or linguist jc§: te^^ers and^ 
aludenu of folklife; museum administrators; and Americ/n people 
generally. Diverse federal programs are described:- som^l^v^ 'jjl 
financial aid: others offer emplaymeftt or research onportixliities; 
still others provide nonmonetary assistance rangin^^m exp«$_ 
advicc^n organizing folk festival^to archival and Reference services ^ 

Archie Green's introduction describes the history 0f federal * ( 
involvementNvith folklife. The guide presents a survey of federal 
programs, listed by federal agency and numbered sequentially. 
Cross-references and the ind«p.cite thes^rogram numbers rather 
than page numbers. The indfex is the key to using this book liiost 
effectively. An annotated bibliograp^jy^scribes selected publica- 
. tions containing detailed information pn^he federal government 
and ^t^rogra^. . / > / 

Of all the programs described in this book, three are specifically 
oriented toward the support of American Eol^k traditions: the 
Library of Congress AmeJ|ican Folklife Center (no. 32).' the^ ' 
Nationatf Endowment "lor the Arts Folk Arts Progtam <no.1(^), 
and the iSmijjhsonian. Institutiop Folklife Program (no. 53). 
Other f^H^al agencies have programs with potential for supporting 
folklife projects even ehough their own program goals might seem 
quite unrelated. For example, the Department of Commerce 
Economic. Development Administration has supported the con- 
struction of numerous native American tribal cultural centers, • 
because such projects provided needed jobs in low-income areas. 

This guide does not provide definitive information on every pro- 
gram but rather seeks to alert the user to the existence of possible 
sources o£ federal assistance. For current and detailed information, 
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. Write to th>sjgecrfif federal agencidi^amlhistering prograpis ofV 
mt^resuo you. A mailing addre^sys provided fot each entry. - 
^\ sFundirfg programs in particular have strinjgent application gtudo- 
' { l^es, vrtth deadlines, whjch must be ftrflowed carefulIyT"^ 

SsE^onsider this to be^be first edition oi Folklife and the Federal 
* . Oi(»ymimenfmd welcome s\ijg^^ 

morcjusef ul and completQ. ' ^ . , , ' ' 
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UST OF PRO 
BY AGENCY 




Apitabchian 
Cbmmmion 



1. Arts and Crafts Support 



Department 
ot 

Agriculture 



^part^nt 



2. 



Agricultiu-al History Program Area 

Extension Service 

Commumty Resource Development 

4-H YoMth Program 

Hom^&QDomics 

Craft D^elopment Program 

F(»>tot*Service 

ftretive Program 
HistoA Section 

National Agricultural LitMrary 

Photography Division 

FAPRSy 



Departr 
of 

Commerce 



Department 
of Health, 
Education, 
and Welfare 



Liblic Works Program 
Grants for Publ^^ Works and Development 

Eacillties \ 
Pub.iic Works Impact Prog^n 
^ Local Public WorkiProgyani 
Job OppoYtunities Program 



10. Anief ican Indian Education 
Graim to Local Education Agencies 

(Pai^A) 

Special Programs and Projects (Part B) ^ 
Adult Indian Education (Part C) 

11. Arts Education Program 

12. Bilingual Education 
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13« 0>ni]»umty Education l^t^l^ 

14.* Imtxgmcy iM^^ 

15; ^ £thmc^en%6Smdie8Pit^^ ^ 

16, Group Projects AhioSl 

Summer Seminars Related to Qomestic 
^ Ethnic Heritage ; . 

General Projects 
/Langua^-Jbased Projjects ' " 

17* Research Grants ' 



Department 
' of Housing 

and Urban 
' Development 



18. Community Development Program 



Department 19< Cultural Studies ■ ' > . ^. 
of 20. Education Programs ^ 

the Johna^n-O'Malley Assistance 

Interior Instituteof American Indian Arts/ 

Haskell Indian Junior College 

2L Indian Arts and Crafts Board 

22. Libraries 

23. National Park Service 
Facilities/Interpretive Programs 

• Living History Program 
Office of Cooperative Activities 
Crafts Sales 

24. Historic Preservation Programs 
National Register of Historic Places 
Grants-in-Aid for Historic Preservation 

, HABS and HAER 



Department 
of 

Labor 



25. CETA 

Title I ' , ' 
Title II 
Title III 
title VI 

Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act 
of 1976 
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Department 
of 

State 



26. EasuWatOnter 

27. FulbrlbghMfays Exchange Opportunid^ 
Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad 
Faculty Research Abroad *^ 4 
Foreigi^ Curriculum Consultanu 
Graduate Study Abroad " ^ 
'teacher Exchange . 

University Lecjti|ring/Advanced Research 



r 



General 
Services 
Adminisfrafton 



28. 
29. 



30. 



Federal Infonteation Cent^ 

National Archives 
Central Reference Division 
Audiovisual Archives 
Microfilm Research Room 
Natural Resources Branch 
^Publications 

Federal Records Centers 

t ■ _ 

National B^istorical Documents Program 



Library 
of 

Congress 



SL General 

General Refercince and Bibliography 

Division ' 
Latin American, Portuguese, and Spanish 

Division 

Manuscript Division ^ 

Music Divisidin • ^ 

National Refeb^al Center 

Orientalia Division 

Prints and Photographs Division 

Slavic and Centil^l European Division 

32. American Folkli^ Center 

33. Ardhive of Folk Song 



National 34. General 

Endowment Architecture + Envirbnii^ental Arts 

for the Program 

Alrts Dance Program 

Education Program 
Expansion Arts Program 
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Federal-State Partnership Program 
Media Arts: Film/Radio/Television 
Program s 

Music Pro-am * 
Visual Arts Program 

33. Folk Arts Program * 



National 
Endowment 
for the 
Humanities 



36. General 

37. Division of Education Programs 
• Institutional Grants 

Education-Projects Program 
humanities Institutes Program 
National Board of Consultants 
Cultural Institutions Program 
College Library Program 

38. Division of Fellowships 
Fellowships for Independent Study and 

Research 

Fellowships in Residence for College 

Teachers . 
Summer Stipends 

Summer Seminars for College TeacKers 
Fellowships and Stipends for the Professions 
Fellowship Support tio Centers for Advanc 
Study 

39. Division of Public Programs 
Museums and Historical Organizations 

Program 
Media Program 
Program Development 

40. Division of Research Grants 
General Research Program 
Research Materials Program 
Centers of Research Programs 

41. Office of State Programs 

42. Youth Programs 
Youthgrants Programs 
Special Youth Projects 



ui^|d 
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National .43. SdenUfic Research Grants/FellowshipS 

Science Research Grants 

Foundation Fellowships * 



44. General/Services 
Education Services Division 
Advisory Services Division 
National Collegiate Film and Video 

Competition 
Publications 

45. Funding Programs 

- Consultant Service Grant Program 
National Historic Preservation Fund 
Preservation Education Fund 
Cosponsored Conference Grants 
Summer Intern Program 



National 

Trust 

for 

Historic 
Preservation 



Smithsonian 46. General 

Institu^n Anacostia Neighborhood Museum 

Archives of American Art 
' Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Decorative 
Arts and Design 
Index of American Design i 
-National Collection of Fine Arts 
^ National Gallery of Art 

National Museum of History and 
' Technology . 

National Museum of Neural History and 
Museum of Man f 
^ Renwick Gallery 
Research Institute on Immigration and 
Ethnic Studies ^ 

47- Division of Performing Arts 
Performing Arts Series 
Recording Program , 
African Di^^spora Program ^ • 

48. Foreign Currency Program \ 

49. National Museum of History and 
Technology , 

Department of Applied Arts 



Department of Cultural History 

Department oHndmtries 

bepartment of Science and Technology ' 

50. Nationali Museum of Natural History 
/ Depkrtment of Anthropology \« 

National Anthrepolpgi^ Ardiives\^ 
Center for tlte Study of Man 

51. National Antfaxopological Film Center 

52. Office o( Academic Studies ^ ^ 
Smithsohian Fellowships 
Predoctoral Fellowships 

Research Participation Prog^^m 
Smithsonian St\idy I^og^am^ 

53. Office of American Studies 
American Studies Program 
Folkliftf Pipgram 

^54. Office of Museum Programs 

National Museum Act 

Native American Training Program 
55. SITES ^ ^ 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SUl»PORT . 

Appalachian 
Regional Commission 



Ajsiatiuice Available' ' . 

The Appalachian Regional Commission provides support through 
a variety of programs for construction, planning, research, and 
technical assistance prefects to aid in thfc social and economic 
development of the Appalachian region. According to its authorize 
ing legislaiion, the Regional'Deyelopment Act of 1975, Vhousing, 
public services, transportation and other community facilities will 
be provided in a way congenial to the traditions and beauty of' 
the region" (sec. 102). Furthermore, the act authorizes "tl^e develop- 
ment and stimulation of indigenous arts'and crafts of the region" . 
(sec. 302), although a limitation of $2.5 million per year is placed 
on stich expenditures. Current policy restricts such supported 
projects with nonrecurring costs; general operating cos^re 
ineligible for funding. 

What/For Whom ' 

Grants to Appalachian states and, through the atofes, to their sub^ 
divisions and instrumentalities and to privatp^onprofit agenciies. 

Example 

Recent support forjolklife-rej^ted pro^cts includes the following. 
A $5 million line-item appropriation was made in fiscal 197&Tor 
the construction of a crafts center in Tennessee. In fiscal 1977, 
North^^rolina used $1.5 million to help build a'folk arts denter 
in Asheville on the Blue Ridge Parkway, and Bedford Village in 
Pennsylvajiia used $625,000 to help reconstruct the village and 
establish it§ crafts program. . 

Contact facJfffc/nhation « . 

Appalachian regional state office (contact governor's office for . . 
address) or Appalachian Regional Ck>mmission, 1666 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20235 

• • • ^ . .^r - - - . , . - . : . . * . . 



AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
PROGRAM AREA 

DeTpsTrtment of Agriculture . 
Economic Research Service 



Auistance Available 

The Agriculiurdil History Program Area is the federal repository 
for information on the history of AAierican agriculture. The 
program sponsors symposia, conducts^esearch, and maintains an • 
extensive bibliography, indexed by author, states, commodity, and 
general subject matter, that includes over a quarter million references 
to books and articles pertaining to agricultural life and history. 
An extensive documentary file on federal agricultural programs is 
available for scholarly research upion request. The program sponsors 
short-term (three- to four-month), nonrenewable internships for 
students to work on, projects of interest to the program^ using all 
available archival resources in WashioigtoiL D.C. — the National ' 
Archives, the Smithsonian, the Librarry oTCongress, etc. Folklorists 
are eligible for consideration#nd should contact the director. 
Salary is commenJiurate with experience and educational level. 
Theprografh publishes lists of references on specific subjects such 
as The History of Black Americans in Agriculture, 1618-1974 (1975) 
and The History of Agriculture in the Mountain States (1972). 
A monthly newsletter. Agricultural History News Notes, contains 
information about research activities, new publications, ^d 
meetings of interest to agricultural histcflkis. Contact the office 
listed below to have a name added to thmbailing list. 

What/For Whom . 

Reference services for the general public are limited to available 
staff time; collections are open to the public for scholarly research. 

Contact for Infonnation 

Agricultural History Program Area, Economic Research Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250 
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EXTENSION 
SERVICE 



Department of Agriculture 



AMittancc Available 

^Through the Cooperative Extension Service^ the Department of 
Agriculture works wjdThate land grant universities and county 
and local governments to finance and plan educational and 
technical assistance programs designed to meet local coimmmity * 
development needs for every county in the United States. Extension 
Service staff are faculty members at land grant universities^and 
involve local people in developing programs and materials to meet 
their needs; they assist communities in gaining access to such profes- 
sional, technical, governmental, and private resources as the research 
expertise of land^grant universities or the Department of Agricul- 
ture's information retrieval system fo,r federal assistance programs, 
FAPRS (sec no. 8). Extension Service programs with the neatest 
potential for assisting folklife projects axe: ^/f 

Comnmniiy Resource Development, Extension community devel- 
opment agents help citizens and public ofiBcials to identify and 
meet the educational, organizational, and technical needs of their 
communities. Together they analyze community needs, study , 
possible sohitions,*establish goals, identify resources, and mobilize ' 
action. For exainiple, area development agents in Arkansas have 
been actively involved since the late 1 950s in the developinent of that 
state's folklife programs over a thirteen-county area, as a way of 
T^tj^pimng the tourism of the region. Specifically, the Extension 
Scmce has assisted in the development of the Ozark Folk Center 
at Mountainview, the Ozark Foothills Ci;^ft Guild, the Arkansas 
Traveller Folk Theaitire, thie organization of the annual Arkansas 
Folk Festival, and courses on Ozark folklore at Arkansas College. < 

4^ Youth Ptogrmn. As the nation's lai^gest coeducational youth 
program, 4-H is active in both urban and rural areas. Emphasis 
is on personal development through the increased knowledge and 
understanding of a member's own heritage and that of his or her 
state and country. Project activities reflect local preferences and 



frequently include arts and crafts projects based on skills indigenous 
to a particular area, for example, folk music and dancing of ^ 
various nationalities and the preparation of ethnic foods. Local and 
county fairs provide opportunities for 4-H members to participate 
in exhifa|||concemed with their cultural heritage. Since 1976, 
one of aWcn program areas in the 4-H Leisure Education Cur- 
riculum has been "Heritage and Culture of Vour Community." 
Material^ have been developed to assist 4-H'ers in learnij^ 
recording, preserving, and reviving the cultural heritagelPf their % 
communities. In Wisconsin, 4-H meinl^gts^made a film depicting 
the history of their community based on photographs taken by an ' 
itinerant photographer in 1907. With the hej^ of their parents 
and grandparents, the 4-H ers^tudied and demonstrated the ^ 
religious andeducaiidnal practices, period dress, and agricultural 
techniques of that time. 

Home Eronomtrs. Programs related to culture are coordinated by 
the state cultural arts chairman of the National Extension Home- 
makers Council, a private volunteer organization, working closely 
with Extension Service home economists. Useful information is 
disseminated through publications, meetings, classes, and learning 
centers. Recent projects have included a three-year study of mural 
painting in Missouri; publication of a cookbook of ethnic recipes 
in South Dakota; traditional quilting and needlepoint projects in 
Virginia, Kansas, and Louisiana; and the production of videotapes 
documenting the folk culture of Mexican-Americans in southwestern 
Kansas. ifr ^ 

What/For Whom 

Educational and technical assistance is available to the general ^ 
public. Community resource agents are assigned by state land grant 
universities in response to community requests. 

Contact for Information * ^ 

County Extension Service office, the state extension service director 
at the state land grant university,' or Director of Information, 
Extension iService, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 
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CRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Department of Agriculture 
farmer Cooperative Service^ ^ 



Aaaiitance Availilble . ' . 

The Farmer Cooperative SeWice kdministf rs a Craft Development 
Program, oriented toward economic development, that provides 
educational and technical assistance to craftspeople and cooperatives 
to improve their economic capabilities by developing business 
skills necessary to manage sHccessful craft businesses. The program 
makes no distincfion between traditional/ folk craft and con- 
temporary craft prbgrams,. and a number of the projects given 
assistance in the past, such as the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
and Lady Slipper Design in Crookston, Minnesota, have involved 
tradfitional crafts. The program provides the following kinds of 
services: assistance to crafupeople in forming local or regional craft 
associations, such as cooperatives, guilds, or federations; workshops 
^ dealing with giarketing, bookkeeping, and business procedures; 
research to identify crak associations in the United States and to 
evaluate the impact of crafts in a particular region; and distribu- 
tion of publications, educational materials, and technical informa* 
tion on management, taxes, and marketing. A publication entitled 
Craft Resources ^available from the Washington, D.C, office listed ^ 
below) sunimanzes information on federal funding and technical 

assistance for crafts and describes publications and organizations of 
/. intei;pst to craft businesses/ 

What/For Whom ^ ^ 

^Technical assistance for state and local governmental bodies, 
members of existing rural associations or cooperatives, and residents 
interested in forming associations or cooperatives. No direct 
assistance to individuals.' 

, Contact Ifor Informadon 

, Local county Extension Service agent or Crafts Specialist, Farmer 
Cooperative Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 

• ' . : • • • •>..••..., i ^ ^ . 

, 32 . 
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FOREST 
SERVICE 

Departrtiipnt of Agriculture 



Aifiitance Available/ 

The Forest Service atteni{>ts to improve public undierstanding of 
natural resource and environmental issues through a variety of 
programs, some ot which relate specifically to folUife and are 
described below. 

Interpretive. Program, To make visits to National Forests more 
meaningful, the Forest Service often supplements environmental 
programs with interpretive prc^ams which include explanations 
or demonstrations of folk crafts or cultural traditions representative 
of the particular area. Fortexample, the Cape Perpetua Visitor 
Center in Oregon surranges for local volunteer craftspeople — 
spinnfits»woodcarvers, potters, quilters, instrument makers, and 
other artisans — to demonstiate their skills at the center during the 
summer. Individuals or groups interested in participating in inter- 
pretive programs should contact local Forest Service administratoi^ 
who have discretion over programming. 

History Section, This section conducts research on such subjects as 
natural resource management and the interpretation of cultural 
resources in the National Forest System. The section's reference 
collections include materials documenting Forest Sei^ice admin- 
is^trative history and the history of conservation generally, ^ large 
number of oral and written histories of Forest Rangers, and 
studies documenting the effect of forest land acquisition and man- 
agement on specific communities as well as studies of the social 
attitudes and behavior of such grotips as logging operators and 
grazers: Many of these materials relate the occupational lore of the 
forestry industry and describe the lifestyles of Forest Service per- 
sonnel sin^e the early 1900s and their interactions with local 
<x>mmunities. There is a sizeable inventory of ^ifacts and'artworks 
which refl|:ct changing methods of forest and range management. 
A collection of severaUuindred thousand photographs— accessible 
through a computerized index aiid covering a broad range of* . 
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subjecu related to f«rc»t life and work— is housed at the National 
Archives (sec no. 29). Thb collection incl^udes a visual record of 
Appalachian folklifc in the l^SOs. An internal newsletter, "History 
Line/' occasionally (;ontains information of interest to,folklorists 
specifically interested in forestry. 

What/For Whoif ' 

National Forests, facilities, and Forest Service reference collections 
arc open to the public; limited reference services are available! 

Cdnuct for Information 

The nearest Forest Service office 6t National Forest or (appropriate 
division), Forest Service, Department of Agriculture-Washington, 
D.G. 20018 ' r 
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NATIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 

Department of Agriculture < 

•of 

—■ — — — —7^ 

Aisbtance Available 

'Pie National Agricjilfii^al Library, located in Beltsville, Maryland, 
with additionaJ reading rooms.in Washington, D.Q, is the national 
center for information agriculture and related subjects. The 
collections include material in over fifty different languages— t^ooks, 
periodicals, manuscripts, original imprint monographs, and material 
in nonprint forms. A computerized index contains numerpits 
entries under "rural sociology" and "folklife." Agricultural folklKe- - 
^related holdings include a complete collection of farm journals 
documenting rural life in America since the early ]^60s, publica- 
tions describing early plantation life and medical botany, and 
fcbllections of nursery and seed trade catalogs dating from the later 
eighteenth century.. 

The Associates of the National Agricultural Library is a private 
membership organization established in 1972 which sponsors 
symposia and workshops and publishes a quarterly magazine. 
Associates NAL Today, The October 1976 issue of this magazine 
was devoted to the history of Maryland agrieulture and included 
articles on beekeeping, living historical farms, and oral history. * 
A recent publication, Agrirultural iJieraiure: Proud Heritage- 
Failure Fromise, contains the proceedings of a conferemre held in 
1975 on agricultural literature, including papei;^ entitled "Oral 
History as Agricultural Literature" and "A Folklorist, Not a 
Farmer: A.Commentary." The National Agricultural Library: A 
Guide to Services is available from the office listed below. 

What/For Whom ' , * 

Library facilities are open to the public. Publications in the library 
oerdection are available through interlibrary loan or photo- 

28 



reproduction, and reference services are provided in the reading 
rooms in person or may be requested by mail or telephone. 

Contact for Information 

National Agricultural Library, Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Maryland 20705 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 

Department of Agriculture 



Aariitapcc Available \ 

An extensive collection of photographs {both black and white and 
color), maps^ and charts, obtained through authorized work of the * 
Department of Agriculture/ are available to researchers either in 
person or through mail-order reproductions. Subjects include such* 
diverse topics as apple harvesting, barns, home canning, fairs and 
exposition^ handicrafts, Indians, tobacco auctions, waterways, ^ind 
windmills and are indexed in the Guide to USDA Photos, available 
from the oflficfc listed below. The collection includes some historical 
photographs dating from the early IQOOs, but most of these are 
held at the National Archives (see no. 29) and the Library of 
C^ongress (sec no. 31), which house the Farm Security Administration 
collection of the 19S0s. Photographs are not copyrighted and can 
be reproduced in whole or in part with or without credit as long as ^ 
department endorsement of commercial products is not implied. 

What/For Whom 

Reproductions of photographs may be pur<ihased by the publu: at 
nominal cost, or photo researchers may visit the Photography 
Division library located jn Washington, D.C., in the Administration 
Building, Room 536~A. 

(intact for Information ^. 

Photography Division, Office of Communications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250 



FAPRS 



Department of Agriculture 
Rural Development Service 



Awistance Available 

. -,1. » ' 

The Federal Assistance Programs Retrieyal System (FAPRS) is 
a computerized means of identifying federal programs which could 
meet specific community needs. Given the names of tl|e town and 
the county and specific information as to need* the coni|^u^er prints 
out a listing of appropriate federal funding programs. This listing 
is keyed to the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance (se? Bibliog- 
raphy)» which contains detailed information on each program. 
At present; the FAPRS data bank contains information for the 
following categories whid()might>elate to folk culture: historic 
preservation, recreation, and education (including curriculum 
support, libraries^ and .resc;arch and development). It is anticipated 
'that federal programs of assistance for cultural activities will be 
included in FAPRS in the near future. 

What/For Whom 

Information on federal assistance programs for the general public 
provided by county extension agents and various other federal, 
s'tate, and local goverifments. Sometimes a small fee is charged. 

Contact for Infonnadon 

Local county extension agents or FAPRS, Rural Development 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250 
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PUBUC WORKS 
PROGRAM 

Department of Commerce 
iconomic^ Development 
Administration 



'. AnisUnce Available \ 

Through its Public Works Program, the ]^conomic Development • 
Adiministration (EDA) assists in the developmerft of public works 
and facilities which will help restore the eporibmic health of afj^ 
burdened with high uaemplpyment and Jow family incomes. Grants 
may be used to acquire and develop lartd. to make improvements 
in public works and public servite facilities, and to acquire, con- 
struct, rehabilitate, or improve such facilities. In addi^on to water 
and sewer systems, access roads» and vocational schools, "public 
facilities" are defined to include public tourism facilities such as 
cultural and recreation centers, historic preservation sites, arid' 
museums. To be funded, such facilities must be an integral part.pf 
a comprehensive tourism complex to be developed by a state agency 
or a qualified nonprofit organization with past involvement in7 
tourism. This program is one of^hTfnaJor sources of federal sj/5>port 
for "bricks and mortar" projects. Proposals for cultural projects . 
will be competing with, for example, applications for industrial . 
j>ark development and utilities expansion projects: Proposals must 
demonstrate how a project will have a positive impact on the 
economic development of the community. 

Grants for Public Works and Development Facility. With a fiscal 
1977 appropriation of $166.5 million, this program encourages 
long-term economic growth through the construction of needed 
public facilities. Project grants covering from 50 to 80 percent of 
total [project costs are awarded depending on the severity of the 
area's economic problems and on the revenue to be produced by the 
project. Indian tribes may receive 100 percent of project costs. 

fublurlYarks Impact Program. With a fiscal 1977 maximum 
authorized expenditure of ${58.2 million, this program provides 
immediate jobs for unemployed pel^ons in designated project areas 
throu^ the construction of needed public facilities. Grants cover 80 
percent of project costs. Indian tribes and development corporations 

' ....... - . • ^39 " . ^ ....... ^ , 
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without necessary borrowing tapabiliiy may receive 100 percent ol: 
project costs. \ 

Local Public Works Progriwi.Vuthorized by Title I of the Public 
Works Employment Act of 19^6 (Fublic Law 94-369), ihis^ program 
supports proposals which provide immediate employment oppor- 
tunities in areas of high unemployment, through construction or- 
renovation of useful public facilities. Project grants cover 100 per- 
cent of project costs, EDA regional offices can provilie the current 
. status of this program. - 

Job Opportunities Program. An authorization under Title X of the 
JPilblic Works and Economic Development Act provides for 
emergency financial assistance through existing federal programs to 
stimulate activities creating jobs in areas suffering from unusually 
high levels of unemployment. The secretary of commerce is 
authorized to transfer Title X funds to other federal agencies, 
departments, and regional commissions. Contact EDA regional 
offices for the status of supplemental fiscal 1977 funds ta administer . 
Uhe pro-am. * ^ ^ 

What/ For Whom ' • 

Project grants to state, county, and local governments^ other public 
governmental bodies, recognized Indian tribes, development 
corporations, and privatrtionprofit organizations. Applicants'mu^t 
be located in EDA-designated project areas or Economic Develop- 
ment Districts, characterized by high unemployment or low family' 
income. Profit-making organizations are ineligible. Periodically ^ 
revised lists of designated areas and cTistricts and ma^ximum grant ~ 
rates may be obtained from the office^ listed below. 

■ > 

Example . ' " 

Folklife-related grants made in' fiscal 1976 and 1977 include: . 

* $190,000 to the Seneca Nation of Indians For the construction of a 
museum and tourist center at Salamanca, New York, as part of the 

^ tribe's long-range plans 'to preserve tribal history and stimulate 
^ tourism; $510,000 for the construction of a tribal cultural center . 
^^t Mi ami, Oklahpmai to serv^ as a focal point for community 
growth and to help maintain thie cultujre and heritage of eight 
Indian tribes in northeastern Oklahoma; $806,967 to enable the 
city of Bisbee. Arizona, to conduct an historic preservation program 
to include the conversion^an old building into a mining mi^eum; 
$25,070 for a feasibility study of a public market in Agana, Guam, 



to-serye as a tourist attraction by providing an outlet for the sale^ 
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of native aru and crafts; and $77,600 to th&Smithsonian Institution 
to construct and equip a Native Americans Learning Center for 
the Festival of American Folklife held on the Mall in Wash- 
ington, D.C 

■ '." • 

Contact f<Mr Information 

EDA regional offices or Office of Public Affairs, Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D,C. 20230 
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AMERICAN . 
INDIAN B>UCATION 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education, 



Asaisuiice Avaflable 

The Office of Indian Education adnunisters the Indian Education 
Act (Title IV of Public Law 92-318), which provides three prc^^rams 
to help local school districts and organizations improve the 
education of American Indian children and adults. Each project 
must include a cultural development component which strengthens 
the participants' sense of their native American heritage 

(ifanU io Local Education Agencies (Pari A), Formula grants ar^ 
made to local and nonlocal education agencies serving Indian 
children for the planning, development, operation, and testing of 
programs designed to meet tHe special educartonal and cultural 
needs of Indian children. For example, a fiscal 197&grant of 
$6S,65S awarded to the Broken Boy/ School District ill Oklahoma 
supported various cultural enrichment activities ranging from 
Choctaw language instruction to thcT recording of tribal elders 
recounting Choctaw stories and folktales for use in school programs 
to the teaching of traditional arts, crafts, and dances with discussion 
of their tribal meaning and significance. 

Special Programs and PrgjecU (Part B), Project grants, ranging 
^ frotb $5,580 to 1400,000, are made to state and local education 
agencies, federally supported Indian schools, and Indian tribal 
organizations for planning, developing, and impleitkenting inno- 
vative pilot and demonstration projects designed to improve 
educational opportunities for Indian children. By law, preference 
is given to Indian tribes and organizations. For example, a iSscal 
1976 grant of 1319,000 was awarded to the I'ulsa Indian Youth 
Ck>unci} in Oklahoma for a project servinj^ twenty-nine tribes which 
included several cultural components-ja junior high school native 
American history and fiiie arts class; cultural classes using tribal 
elders to teach such traditional arts and crafts as beading, patch- 
work, ppttery, singingVand^dancing; and preschool activities using 
tribal elders as storytellers. 




Adult Indian Education (Pqrt C), Project grants* ranging from 
120,600 to $195;000, are made to Indiaii tribes, institutions, and 
organizations for establishing and operating adult education pro- 
grams with emphasis on literacy, high school equivalency, and 
coping*skills projects. For example, a fiscal 1976 grant of $74,181 

^was awarded to the Nooksack Tribe* irt Deming, Washington,*for a 
project that included various language and cultural components 

fand used tribal elders as resource people. With Part C assistance, a 
written alphabet and dictionary of the Halkomelem diaJect were 
jcompleted and language instruction was given; classes were given 
in canoe construction using traditional building techniques, in 
Ts*emetel, an ancient weaving process to make carrying straps, and 
in traditional northwestern knitting and braiding. Oral histories, 
folk tales, and legends have also been recorded as the basis for 
development of new curriculum materials. 

What/Frfr Whom 

Grants to IndiaA tribes and organizatu^ns, federally supported 
Indian schools, and local and nonlocal education agencies. 

Contact for Information 

Office of Indi^iti Education, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20202 
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-1-1 / ARTS EDUCATION 
■ I PROGRAM 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
' Office of Education 



Airistaocc Avaulable^ 

"'■ . • ■ ■ 

In cooperation with the John F. Kennedy Ceiyter's Alliance for Arts 
Education, the. Office of Education awards one>year grants to state 
'and local education agencies for projects designed to make the arts 
an integral part of the elementary and secondary/ ciuriculum rather 
than an altematie^course of study or an after-school activity. Projects 
should include all students in a school, reflect their cultures, and 
integrate all aspects of thfe'curriculuni. Projects must have dance, 
drama, music, and visual arts components, although a variety of 
other cultural activities such as folk art may be included. 

Local education agencies may apply for sdioolwide arts programs 
in a number of schools or a single pilot school. Funds may be used 
for such'activities as inservice training; employment of visiting 
artists, consultants, an arts education program director, or a 
coordinator; special arrangements for the continuing use of ^rts ^ 
institutions and other community resources such as musisums and 
performing arts organizations as part of the arts education ' 
prdgram; arts demonstrations; curriculum development; and 
planning assistance. ^ 

State education agencies may recejve funds for statewide programs 
to assist local education agencies, to assess and coordinate the/ 
state's arts resources and^existing arts education programs, to 
develop a comprehensive state plan for the establishment of arts 
education programs in local schools, or to train administrators and 
coordinators at the.state level for carrying out arts activities on 
a statewide basis. ' 

The Kennedy Center's Alliance for Arts Education assists in the 
review.of grant applications and makes available to grantees 
techiiica) And staff assistance, training, and arts infgrmation at 
state aiid local sites artd at the John F. Kennedy ^ipenter for the 
Performing Arts. ' 



What/ForWhom 

One-year nonmatching grants, ranging from $5,000 to $10,000, to 
state and local education agencies. 

Example ^ 

Out of a fiscal 1976 appropriation of $750,000, eighty-nine grants • 
were awarded, including: $5,375 to Northern Pueblos Agency, a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs school in New Mexico, for a program to 
teach native American songs, dances, arts, and crafts using local 
artists as resource people^ $9,900 to Koror Palau, a U.S. territory, 
for a program employing local /traditional syrtisans to teach and 
preserve triditional ceramics, native dances and chants, and art 
skills such las storyboard carving and plaiting; $10,000 to Harring- 
ton, Maine, for a program which included a heritage component 
exposing studenu to rfieir local cultural heritage through studies 
of historic architecture, traditional home furnishings, cemetery art, 
tools of various trades, shipbuilding, and native American art such 
as sweetgrass weaving, dances, and drawing; and $8,000 to Hamlin, 
West Virginia, for a program which included using local musicians, 
whittlers, and potters to demonstrate and discuss Appalachian 
cultural traditions. i 

Comac^ for Information 

Arts and Humanities Staff, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202 
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BlUNdUAL 
EDUCATION 

Department of Health, 
Education, and W^iare 
Office of Education 



^Aiditance Available . 

Grants, are made to support elementsrry and secondary school . 
prograim of bilingual education benefiting non-English-speaking 
^ children (ages three to eighteen) who come from low-income 
families. Funds may be used for the Operation of bilingual education 
programs; supplementary community and educational activities 
which facilitate implementation of sUch programs, including adult 
eUucation and preschool programs; bilingual teacher training; 
development and dissemination of curriculum materials; and 
planning and technical assistance. Programs of instruction should- 
include.the study of English and the student's native language and 
other courses that will allow the child to progress effectively 
through the educational system. Courses should be developed with 
^ appreciation for the cultural heritage of par^cipating students. 
A program of bilingual ^ucation may include^ome English-^ 
.speaking children to help them gain an undersianding of the 
cultural heritage of the children with limited English-speaking 
ability. This: program is authorized ondCTthe^Bilingual Education 
Act^ Title VII of the Elementary aiid Sisran^7 Education Act. 
Public Law 93-580. / f 

What/FfMT Whom • \ ^ 

Project grants, ranging from $25,000 to $500,000. to atate and local 

education agencies, institutions of higher education, and approved 

Indian tribal organizations that operate Indian schools. 

« 

Example 

With Title VII support, school districts in Caribou and Madawaska, 
. Maine, are developing^French-English curriculum materials that 
reflect the area's French cuhural traditions. Courses involve teaming 
students how to make maple sugar, visits to historic sites and 
museums containing Acadian Wishing and agrarian artifacts, learning 
traditional folk songs and (fuices. and reading stories reflecting 

^ ' 39' 

46 • ^ 
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local folk legends and tales as well as books on Acadian cuisine 
and ethnic foods. The Indiah Township School Committee in 
Maine is transferring oral traditions of the Passamaquoddy Indians 
into written form by developing native language school texts based 
on verbatim transcriptions of legends and folktales told by tribal 
members. 

Contact for Infonnation, 

Office of bilingual Education, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C 20202 ''^ " 
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COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 



Aisistaiice Available 

Grants are made to state and local education agencies^for planning, 
establishing, and operating community education programs which 
"provide educational, recreational, cultural, and other related 
community services in accordance iyith the needs, interests, and 
concerns of the community/' Funds support the administration of 
s^ch programs rather than programming costs; evaluation of 
proposals is therefore based more on the degree to which com- 
munity needs and interests have been accurately assessed and 
reflected in program planning than on program content. Programs 
must reflect ihe various needs knd interests of all age groups in a 
specific community, its area generally cpextensive with the partici- 
pating school's attendance area. Programs must take place in public 
buildings such s|s schools, which are to be used as community 
centers. To more effectively coordinate school and community 
resources, programs are operated by local education agencies 
working in conjunction with local community groups, organizations, 
and other governmenul agencies. Grants may also be made to 
institutions of higher education for programs to train individuals 
ta plan apd ppe^te^^Q^Qg^unity education programs. 

M^U^ig grants ta^te and j^^^^i^^ which may 

incliidie^^cci^munity'^^s^^ pU'l^ii^^^li^vdis^ and other 
coinmissibifis CA'cojmcib^^ coj^i|^[^^ea^ a state to perform 
a service function Iprj^b]^^ grants to 

u^tiitii^'of hiriier i 

Out of 660 apj^Utpations r«^i^|^^ 94 grants tota^ng 

$3.5 million were awsu'cled;r}x]^dln^^ to the. Shannon 

County Independent School District in South Dakota for a com- 

. . ' • ■ ■ 41 
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munity education program on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 
which draws heavily on^the cuhural traditions of the Oglala Sioux 
people and includes courses in traditional arts and crafts, braiding, 
dance, cefctume making, ethnic cooking, and Lakota language 
instruction. A grant of 1 18,700 was also made to the South Conejos 
School District in Antonito, Colorado, for a program emphasizing 
teaching and demonstrating traditional Chicano arts and crafts 
such as Colcha embroidery and San Luis Valley dances and songs. 

Contact for Information 

Community Education Programs. Office of Education. Washington 
D.C. 20202 



49 
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EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID 
SPECIAL ARTS PROJECTS 

.Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education \^ 



Assistance Availably \ \ 

Grants support projects in elementary and secon^ry schools using^ 
the arts as a vehicle for interracial and intercultural communi- 
cation and undersunding. Grants enable weH-known artists from 
various ethnic backgrounds and artistic disciplines-, indulging folk 
arts and crafts, to Mrork with students in classes and workshops. 
The development of a proposal requires substantial involvement by 
artists, students, parents, and state and local school pfficials and 
must reflect local desegregation-related community and educational 
needs and priorities. Extensive guidelines are available from the 
office listed below. 

What/For Whom - ^ 

Project grants of up to $100,000 to publicWencies or organizations 
responsible for the administration of statewide public arts 
programs, such as state arts agencies that coordinate programs 
with local school districts. To be eligible, local public school 
districts must be implementing desegregation plans to eliminate, 
reduce, or prevent minority group isolation. Programs must take 
place in schools with at least 20 percent eiprollment of minority 
group children. . ; . ' 

Example . 

Of the fifteen grants (of approximately |100,000 each) ^^watded in 
fiscal 1976, several included folk arts components. For example, 
the New Mexico Arts Commission recruited traditioaal crafts- 
people to demonstrate and teach traditional NaVajo weaving 
techniques on vertical looms, northern New Mcixico Spanish 
colonial dancing, Pueblo Indian pottery-making, traditional 
furniture-making, dobr-carving and tinwork, the ancient New 
Mexico folk art of "Enjarradoras" (the buildingof outdoor adobe 
ovens and indoor fireplaces), and the^anteros craft of carving 



wooden effigies of saints. The Oklahoma Arts and Humanities 
Council employed two native American artists who used traditional 
storytelling and folk legends in their music and poetry workshops. 
The South Carolina Arts Commission undertook a study tracing 
the Afro-American ''Hambone/' a clapping rhythmic accompani- 
ment for songs that is indigenous to South Carolina, and, using 
community residents as performers, produced several educational 
television programs on gospel music, the. blues* and spirituals. 

Contact for Information * . 

Special Arts Projects Branch, Equal Educational Oppsrtunity 
Programs, Office of Education, Washington, D.C.^20202 



> 
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ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES 
PROGRAM 

Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education 



Aflsisuiice Available 

Grants support onVyear projects designed to enable students "to 
learn more about the nature of their own heritage and to stydy the 
contributions of the cultural heWtages of other ethnic groups of 
the Nation." Projects may be proposed in one or more of the 
following areas; development of curriculum materials for the 
study of ethnic groups and their contributions to the American 
heriuge in areas such as history, geography, society, economy, 
literature, arts, music, drama, language, or general cultyre; training 
teachers to use the curriculunir materials; and dissemination of 
the materials. Every project should show evidence o| the strong 
endorsement and active participation of relevant ethnic, educa- 
tional, and community organizations. The multiethnic impact of a 
project is considered essential;, the project must have impact beyond 
a single ethnic group. Detailed guidelines are available from the 
office listed below. 

What/For Whom — 

Project grants, averaging $S7,000, to public and private nonprofit 
educational agencies, institutions, and organizations. Eligible 
organizations include ethnic, community, and professional associa- 
tions, Indian tribes, state and local education agencies, and 
institutions of higher education. 

. Example , 

Out of 570 applicants, 49 grants were made in fiscari976 and 
inchide<} $S5,000 to the Denver, Colorado, School District #1 for 
"American Ethnic/Folk Music," $S9,000 to the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency of Georgia for "Multi- 
Ethnic Southern Agrarian Heritage— A Model Oral Iftistory 
Curriculum Unit," $S8,00(j to the Middle East Educational Trust, 
Inc„ of Maryland for "The Arab-American Ethnic Heritage Film 
Project," $S8,000 to the Greater Washington ETA Association. 
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Inc., in Virginia for "The Folklore of Black America: A television* 
bated Curriculum for Ethnic Heritage Studies/' and |4o]bOO to 
the University of Oklahoma lot "American Indian Heriuge 
Studies Program." 

CbopM for Information 

Ethnic Heritage Studies Branch, Bureau of Postsecondary Institu- 
tions» Division of International Education, Office of Education, 
Washingon, D.G. 20202 



GROUP PROJECTS 
ABROAD 

Department of Health, 
Education, , and NA^elfare 
Office of Education 



Aadnance Available 

Support is given for g^oup^projccts overseas which will help* 
educational institutions improve their programs in intercultural 
education, modem foreign languages, world affair?, or foreign are? 
studica^^that is, the* study of foreign countries and gec^aphical areas, , 
indwling their culture, artistic life, lang^^ages, and politics. 

Summer Seminars Related to Domestic Ethnic Hmt^ge. Assistance 
is given to state departments of education, whith apply on behalf of 
local school systems, and to institutions of higher education for 
the purpose of developing overseas seminars and workshops of from 
six to twelve weeks related to domestic ethnic heritage programs 
that focus on the overseas origins of ethnid groups in the United 
States. Seminars assist teachers and curriculum supervisors in 
planning and conducting ethnic studies programs. School systems / , 
generally plan seminars cooperatively with institutioi^ of higher " 
education that have recognized programs in international at 
intercultural studies. School systems containing a large concen- 
tration of students from ethnic minority groups are encouraged 
to submit proposals. Cour^tries most frequently selected as sites for 
seminars ai^e Mexico, Poland, arid nations in West Africa and , 
East Asi^, For fiscal 1976/ $280,000 was available fbr this program. 
Awards supporting^ seminars in the summer pf 1976 included 
$49,S0d to the American Forum for International Study in Ohio 
for "Roots of Afro-Aihcridan Culture and History: the West African 
Dimension" and |26,2f70 to ^he University of California for an 
"Enrichment Program in Latin American Studies for Junior 
College Instructors.** 

Cfenerat ihrofects, Assistance is given to state departments of 
education, insti tations of hjpher education (itldividudlly or in 
'^nsortia), ornonprofit educational organizations for group research"! 
projects to study non- Western languages and foreign areas studies; 
fctt* orvers^as seminars and workshops, fasting a minimum of six 




weeks; for the study of a foreign culture or a particular aspect of * 
that culture; or for the support of curriculum development teams 
who spend from two to twelve months in p foreign country 
acquiring resource materials, ranging from artifacts torecordingSj 
for incorporation into their home institution's foreign language ■ ^ 
and area studies programs. Participant;^ must be secondary school 
teachers, college instructors, graduate students, or uppercla«sfflen 
planning to teucli ia'<he funded fields. With few exceptions, projects 
anywhere outside of Western Eilropc are considered. 

Language^based Projects. Assistance is given for summer and 
academic-yei^ intensive language programs. 

What/For Whom ■ ^ * • ^ 

Grants to state departments' of education, institutions of higher 
education, and nonprofit educational orgiinizatioili?!^feovering 
such eligilile expenses ys travel and lodging cqst^ 

Contact for Information - ' \ 

Group Projects Abroad Program, Division of Internationa^ Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Washington, D.C..20202 




RESEARCH pRANTS 
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Ectecation, artd Welfare 
Public health S^ice # a • " 

^ ^ ^ ^- f , - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

: ^ ^ .,r . ' ' ' — — * , 

Aisiitaiice Ay||iable ^ * . 

The National Institule of Mental Health administers the federal ^ 

majo/program of spppoti S)r researdfinin^ntal^ 
hcalth^The Bcl)avior^l Sciences Res^ai^ch BranfA support* projects 
Ij '^ith mental health relevance*' in rfhthropoldi^^ 
Micial psychology in such areas as culture and person^ty, cross- 
cultural factors^soci'al pereeptioh and a/tiiudes, «ocialization, sex ♦ 
role behavior, ^ocial structure and dynamics, social change, family . 
studies, and gr^^up processes. More specifically, support may be 
provided for research ranging from investigations of cultural chinge 
to basic ethnographic studies and research on ethnolingutsiics and 
socioling^istior contributing to an understanding of language as a ^ ' 
social and cultural phenomenon. Support is given only for dearly 
defined basic or applied research projects that provide new knowl- 
edge about normal and abnorinal human behavior. Applications ' 
must meet extremely rigorous scientific research standards. 

V . • 1 ■ ■* . ■ - ■' ■ 

What/For Whom V 

' Project grants for irivesiigators affiliated *ith public agehcies, 
nonprofit private organizations, or academic or reseaircl^,inslitutions. 
A Special Small Gran ts Program ($5,000 maxjr^tim) supports 
toaH-sc^e exploratory and pilot one-year studies perfbnned by 
younger, less ,4|»a:ienccd investigators who do not have regular 
research support. . ^ * 



Example 



Continuing support bas been given for several years to North- ^ 
western yniversity and the Navaj6 Health Authorhf of the 
^Navajo Nation tb develop an ethnoihedical encyclopedia of the' 
Navajo andito Hai>^ard .llniversityjor an ongoing study ottjtic 



effects of technological changes on the cultural and social patterns 
of Indians living in Chiapas, Mexicb. ^ 

Coniact for Infonnadon 

Behavioral Sciences Research Branch, Division ol Extramural 
Research Programs, National Institute of Mental Health, Rockviile, 
Maryland 20857 



-10 COMMUNI^ DEVaOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 



Anbtance Available 

Block grants and loan guarantees are.made to sutes and uniu of 
local government for such community development activities as 
construction, preservation, and restoration projecu and the 
provision of certain needed public services. The program's primary ^ 
objectives are the'improvement of housing and community services 
in^ urban communities and the revitalization of deteriorating 
areas to incraase diversity of neighborhoods and expand economic 
opportunities, principally for persons of low md moderate incomes. 
Authorized by Title I of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974, this prograAj replaces several categorical grant 
programs formerly administered by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (Hy^D) Whiqh had provided support in such 
areas as Neighborhood Igacilitiev Mode^ Cities, and Open Space 
Land. Under the new program, local government officials rather 
than federal administrators decide hpw funds may be spent for 
such eligible activities as acquisition of property for rehabilitation 
or conservation activities, for preservation or restoration of 
properties of historic, architectural, op aesthetic value, or for 
provision of relational opportunities; acquisition, construction, 
reconstruction, installation of public facilities such as nei^bbr- 
hood center^, senior centers,.-historic properties, and parks, 
playgrounds, and other recreational facilities (cultural, art, 
museum, Uthrary, and similar facilities are eligible only if they are 
part of a neij^hbprhood facility consistent with overall plans for 
community development); and provision of.public services directed 
toward improving t^e commMnity's ability to meet the employment, 
econoraicvdevelopment, or educational and recreational needs of 
persons residing in such areas, 

What/For Whom 

Block grants, which can cover 100 percent of activity costs, and 
guaranteed loans for states, metropolitan cities, urban counties, • 
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and other units of local, government or designated public agencies 
which submit block grant applications, based on annual community 
development plans, directly to the department for approval. At 
least two public hearings^ must be held by these applicants to gain 
citizens' views on community development. Other groups may 
contact the mayor or local community development officials 
concerning the possible inclusion of their projects in the com- 
munity's development program, 

Example 

In 1975-77 the city of Buffalo awarded a to^al of $385,000 com- 
munity development block grant funds to the Buffalo Renewal 
Agency fpr the renovation of a neighborhood facility to be used as 
a Polish community center; $170,000 of the amount was used 
for public service planning at the center, which offers classes in 
such traditional folk arts as egg dying, weaving, and folk dancing, 
along with language classes and lectures on the history of Polish 
Americans, 

Contact for Information 

HUD area or regional offices or Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 20410 
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CULTURAL STUDIES^ 

Department of the Interior 
Buhau of Indian Affairs 



AatifUncc Available 

Located at the Institute of American Indian Aitt (see no. ?0), 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, the Cultural Studies Center performs ^ 
research, develops andrdisseminates iiesource materials relating to 
native Am^c|in cultural studies, provides reference information 
on rejated jfesearch being performed jeljiewhere, provides limited 
funding throlugh contracts to federally refCQ^i^cd, ti>|^ f<»e>the; ^ 
development of such cultural cdpriculij^ inateri^s is>o^Obiifttory- 
tribal history texts and collections of ttib^l literature;in<i folklore!; 
and provides assistance in Indian laiiiguage p]:ogr|up'clevelop|)(ienW 
The center coordinates international ailtural?i>r^»gi^^ , 
with the Interarnerican Indian Institute in M&cicxk! ;A^cc^ is v 
given to tribes developing community cultural cf nteii. The ^^f; 
maintains a Research Center Collection which includes an * V 

extensive bibliography of 60,000 entries identifying publications 
dealing with native American culture, a representative selection 
of photographs from the Smithsonian Institution' archives relating 
to native Americans, collections of native American music and 
literature, a collection of Mexican Indian pictorial materials or 
c6dices, and a comprehensive index to oral history collections. 

What/For Whom 

Contracts to federally recognized tribes. Collections are open to 
qualified scholars, with priority given to Indiah community cultural 
program developers. Bibliography and reference services to 
qualified researchers. 

■ _ . it^- 

Conuct for Information \ 

Research and Cultural Studies.Pevelopment Section, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, In&titute of American Institute Arts, Cerrillos 

Road. Sanu Fe, IScw Mejcico 87501 - 

■ \, ' 
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EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian^ffairs 

Aidrtance Available 

Jokmon^MaUey Assi^oce.Thc Offide of Indian Education 
Programa administers ^ Johnson*0'Malley Act, which provides 
direct payinents to federally recognized public and private tribal 
school* for programs which meet the special educational needs of . * 3 -' 
native American students. Such programs may include cultural - . ^'^ 
componenu intended to strengthen the students' sense of their ^ 
native American heritage. In South Dako^i for example, the Todd. • 
County School System uses a portion of its JohnsQn-0*Malley • 
funds to support Indian history and culture classes in the sch(K>ls' : . . ■ . 
on the Rosebud Reservation. » 

Insiituie of American Indian Arts /Haskell InMan JutdiarXoili^^j, ' ' 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) administers tw(? schoolS| offering* 
poatsecondary instruction in native Ameriifuin culti^ral ti^ditiod^ ' ; . 
to students who are at least one-quarter Indlanirom jiill parts pij .{;^^y^ 
the Uhi^fitatei^.^ Institute of Axhcfricsm Indikn Arts in jSwta ; v 
{"e.^^eiv Me^iirco, offers training in botli the t^di(ional and d^i^tive t ; 
arts of native American senior high schbp) 'aji^ jiinior college. '.^^ 
^students. The Curriculimi iriclndes s^'t^instrucUon in such tx^*;::'-'- 
tibnal craft techniques as featherwork, Weaving, porcuptneiquilli^/ ' 
costume design, and embroidery and humdn^ies instniction ih \::[-:/^: 
native American folklore and art histor^, 'cultural studies, Ijn^^;^ 
biologyrand linguistics, with ar/eniphasis po^eaching stiideilt$:h6V' ; 
tp put their language into wckt^n form. The campus museuiij^ ; ; 
offers courses in museum stqdies, maintains collections of tr^^tipnkl; . 
and contemporary art^ and drafts, and circulates trpiVeling eiich^^ 
to tribal communities. Several powwows, where traditional .dances 
and music are performed in traditional areas^ are.held thrpughpi^t' ^ 
the^ear. Haskell Indian Junior College in La\\Tence, Kan^s,^^^^ , ' 
comprehensive junior cpli^ge, offering both liberal arts aiid; ^ ■ 
vocational or technical draining. Courses offered by the ' 
American Cultural Division iA 1977 included instrwtion ^ fb^u^^ : ^ 
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dillmnt Indian langiu^sn. the history of North American Indian 
tribei, and jnodular comet on Nwthem and Southeiv Plaini 
•inging, Northwest Coast carving Navajo weaving^ and tribal law 
The An DefnTtment teaches native American aru and crafts 
focusing op traditional techniques in painting, jewelry making 
and weaving. ^ * / -o- 

What/For Whoiii 

Direct paymenu for specified use to tribal oiganizadons operating 
public or private schools for native American children. Post- 
secondary instruction for eligible native American students (of 
one-fourth pr more Indian blood). 

Contict for Information 

i .. . . 

Division of Educational Assistance. OflSi* of Indian Education 
Programs, Bureau of Indian Affairs. Department of the Interior 
Washington, B.C. 20245 
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INDIAN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS BOARD 

Department of the Interior 



Airiitanlpe Available ^ 

EsubifdiiKl by Congress in 19S5 as ah indep«Mtlei^t federal agenqr, 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board promotes a^d encourages the . 
development of both (raditibnal and innovative native American 

. arts and crafts. The board ti basically a Coordinating and 
counseling agency provid^g no direct financial assistance ittelf, 
although it does provide information about potential sources of 
funding. In this regard the board has a working relationship with 
xkther interesited agencies of federal, state, and local governments, 
as well as with private foundations, universities, musenins, and 
native Apncrican art organizations. The bokrd develops and 
dIssemiiisiVs publications containing technical and consuiQjer 
information to native^v^niericans and the general public— for 
example* Source Directory No. 2 and No, 2, which list natlvje, 
American-operated arts and crafts prganizations located thrptighout 
the United States. Demonstration wo/kshdps to improve th^ skills 
of craftspeople are planned and conducted in collaboration with 
various state and private organizations that provide funding at^d 
instructors for t}iese purposes. For example, the board assisted. ^ ' 
in tl^e planning of a traditional woodcarving workshop fpr ^ 
J^Ouma' Indians in Louisiana in 1976. Advisory assistance is given 
;,to\groups of native Americans Interested in developing their o'i^n 

• production and marketing operationsi4or example, the Qualla 
Arts and Crafu Mutual, inc., of Cherokeef North Carolina, and 
the Hbpi Silveraraft and Arts and Crafts Cooperative Guild in 
Ai^zona. / 

,The board serves as an advisory body to the Institute of American 
Indian Arts no. 20) operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico. The board.also operates a coordinated 
system of thi;ee regional museums with collections of historic, 
traditional, and Contemporary American Indian arts, crafts, and 
airtlfacts. The three museums are the Museum of the Plains 
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Indian and Crafts Center, Browning, Montana; the Southern . ' 
Plains Indian Museum and Crafts Center, Anadarko, Oklahoma; 
and the Sioux Indian Museum and Crafts Center, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, In 1974, the Museum of the Plains Indian assembled 
a major interpretive traveling exhibition of drawings documenting 
folktales, legends, and oral traditions entitled ''Coyote Tales of 
the Montana Salish/' In 1976, the Southern Plains Indian Museum 
sponsored an exhibition and telated demonstrations of 
'•Contemporary Southern Plains Indian Metalwork," documenting 
the unique native American craft technique of German silver 

metalwork. 

.{ 

The board also refers complaints about imitation native American 
arts and crafti that are misrepresented as genuine handcrafts to 
' appropriate federal or local authorities^or action. ''Genuine 
Indian-made handcraft products" are defined as ''objects produced^ 
by Indian aaftsmen with the help of only such devices as allow 
the manual skill of the maker to condition the shape and design 
of each individual product." 

What/For Whom ' 

Advisory services and counseling and investigation of complaints ' 
fdr Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut artists, craftspeople, and organizations 

Contaci for Infohnation - 

c 

General Manager, Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240 
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Department of the Interior 



AMinance Available - 

The Interior Depattmnt qiainuim an extensiye network of 
lilt^rariies and information ceaten throughout the tJnited Sutes. 
The Natutal Resources Library in Washington, D.C., is the focal 
point of this netWoA and funi;ttonsas a cl(G»ringhouse an^ referral 
jceifter for information resources within arid ouuide the department 
Intended primarily to assist Interior Department emplo^^s^Vost ^^^^^^^ 
•facilities are also open to the public for re^rch purposes. 

of the Natural Resources Library eniphasize North ; 
American Indians and libraries maintained by ijcgional offices of 
the National Parit Service and ^ureau of Indian Affairs haye items - 
. of interest to folklodsts, ethnologists, lingiiisu, and anthropologisj^ 
;/in their collections, which are described in the libraries and f 
Information Services Diredtory, /i^7(^ avajilable from the oflSce listed 
below. ^ ' s 

> What/For Wb<Mn ^; \ 

Most libraries are opim to the public for seriqus research by 
permission. *^ 

•Examf^ ' T. / ^j^^ 

The National f ark Service Sutiiie of Liberty Najjopal Monument 
Library in New York Ci%y thcludes materials relating to American 
immig|irtiori and ethnic groups in the United States as well ais 
an oral history collection entitled "Immigranu on Tape'' and 
photo|||^phs of immigrant^. The holdings of thc^ National Park 
Service $outheast.Archaeoiogical Center Library in Tallahassee, 
Florida, emphasize southeastern history, archaeology, and 
ethnology and include works published by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The National Park Service Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park Resource Libraries in Sharpsburg, 
Maryland, have collections of letters, articles, and oral histories 
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of original inhabiunu of the canal area. The ooUectionsof the 
Bureau of Indian ARain Low Mounuin School Ubrary in 
Chinle. Arixona, emphaiixe Southwest Ii^dian culture and include 
hxatly lecbided longi and stori^ in Navajo. 

Gmtaci for Informatioo 

OflScc of Library ai^d Information Services, Department of the 
Interior, Washijigtour p.G. 2^40 



NATIONAt FARK 
SERVICE 

Dep^kment of the Interior 



Aitisuiice Available ^ 

Thel>a8ic mandate of the NatioilalVark Service is to preserve and 
interpttt the nation's natvihil histbry and.eco)o^ and i(s social 
history as it relates to theie |iaturar enVirdn^menu. Nai;ionid * 
Park Service programs whid[i/^pecificaliy ?iddi^ss American folk' 
culture and traditions are described below anc^ utider J)rogran^ 
no. 24. • "'\ ... . ■; >. '\ /. ■, • ; ['\ - ■ . 

Natic|nal Parks in the National Park System. They maintain 
several thousand museums and outdoor eXhiUits which help 
visitors set each park in a social and historical context. Interpretive 
programs for each park vary with the fundis a^^ 
individual superintendent's overall plans, but many . paiks tise. 
tradnional folk miisic pertprmances, craft demonstrations; or 
stoi^tdlihg to enhance the visito]::s* experience. For example, the 
Gretft Smokey Mountaii&s National Park uses Iqpal musicians in 
its traditional musicprograms and Shoshpnei; frOm the Wind 
River Reservation demonstrate their crafts skU^ 
programs held at (the American-tndian Museum \h Grand Teton 
National Park. ' > 

Living History Pfpgram. National Parks sponsor approxiniately 
seventy-five living history prpgrams around the country to help 
•park visitors learn about the history and fplkwayi of tegions iii 
which parks are located. Living history programs often include 
live demonstrations of indigenous folk crafts or re-creations of 
traditional farming or forestry techniques:.Lii^ts of selected 
living historical farms are available from the Division of 
Interpretation and Visitor Services. 

Of^e of <Ioop€taiiife AcHvities, This o&cecwrdinztes coopers 
agreements between the National Park Service, other federal and 
sute agencies, arid private national associations fdr cultural ^ 
prpgrams in parks. Fpr example, it has a cooperative agreement 
with the National Ck>uncil for ^e Traditional Arts, a nonprofit 



membership association particularly interested in thedgrriers of ' • 
fblk traditions. The council provides expertise|o l^atianal Parks ^ 
on folklore.activities and folk music indigenous to the park area. 
With technical assistance provided by the council, the Golden 
'Gate^National Recreation Area in San Franc^cp sponsors annual 
'folk festivals featuring folk performers from ihi Bay Area. The 
National Folk Festival \i held each summer at the Wolf Trap ' 
Farm Park for the Performing Arts in Vienna. Virginia, aqd is , 
cosponsored by the National Park Service, the National Council 
for the Traditional Arts, and the Wolf Tfap Foundation. This 
festival features outstanding traditional folk artists from all over 
the country. Although the Washington based Office of Cooperative 
Activities can pnly work with national organizations on nationwide 
program^, the nine regional Park Setvice offices ar<? authorized 
" to enter into cooperative agreements wfth private organi^|ations 
or individuals. ' 

Crafts Sales. The National Park Service has increasing interest in 
improving the quality of crafts soW under concession agreements in 
Park Service facilities. Any craftspeople, including traditional and 
native American artisans, interested in selling their crafts 
through National Park Service concessions should contact the si 
Office of Cooperative Activities for more information. 

What/,For Whpm ^ ' . * • ' V 

National Patlsa-yice facilities are open to tlie general public. ' 
Private drganizations or individuals interested in partjcipating 
in folklife-relation programs in a particular National Park.should 
. contact the superintendent of that park or th^ nearest National 
Park Service regiqna:! bffice. 

Contact for Information 

Superintendent of the local unit of the National Park 
Service or*(ap'prppriate division) , National Park Service, 
department, of the Interior.. Washington. D.C. 20240 
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HISTORIC PRESRVATION 
PROGRAMS » 

Departmeht of the Interior 
National Park Service 



Aflnaunce Available 

The National Park Service Ofl&ce of Archeology and Historic ^ 
Preservation administers a number of programs to help preserve, 
for public benefit, districts, sites, buildings^ struaures, akid 
objects significant in American history, architecture, archaeology, * 
and culture — including folk culture. 

NatunuU Register of Historic Places. The register is an official 
listing of the nation's cultural property determined to hi|«iyorth ^ 
-saving. Properties in each state are nominated for inclusion in 
the register by the state historic preservation officer, who also 
oversees a statewide histbric survey and the preparation of a state 
historic preservation plan. Listed properties are.eligible for 
Grants-in-Aid (see below) and are protected! from destruction or 
impairment by federally fun^bd or licensed undertakings. For 
example, recent entries in the National Register have included a 
whole fishing village (ca. 1867) , LaConner, Washington; a sod- ' 
covered dugout dwelling (ca. 1909) , Prairie Homestead, near 
Interior, South Dakota; Pulp Mill Covered Bridge (ca. 1320) , 
near Middlebury, Vermont; and the Mordecai Lincoln Loghouse 
(ca. 1797) in Springfield, Kentucky. For more information contact 
the state historic preservation officer or keeper at the National ^ 
Register of Historic Places (address below). - 

GremtS'tn^Aid for Historic Preservation, Matching grants of up 
to 50 percent are available to states, participating through their 
state historic preservation officers, and to the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation (see no. 44) for the preparation of 
comprehensive statewide historic preservation surveys and plans 
and for acquisition and development of properties listed in the 
.National Register. States may transfer funds to local governments, 
private organizations, or individuals. Examples include a $3,000' 
grant to restore a blacksmith shop in Steele City, Nebraska; 
a $15,334 grant to restore an 1808 barn in Piqua, OhiOjj and an 
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I8J50 gianfg^ mtcM an 186i3 stniaiu^ assoc^ 
Gcnnan-speaking Religious comnl&nal society that is ^i^rare 
SOrviving duunpte of a two-story, hewn-log house in ^cgon. For 
more infoiinauon contact the sute histc|ic preser^adSn ofter || 
^^^or Div^n of Grants (ad^^ b^low) . ^ ^ 

Jl^islortc Jimerkm ^tuOdmgs Smvev/HABS) and Historic AnM- \ 
can Engineering Recaif^(H4ER), H/iBS is a program to assemble ^ 

^ a national archives of historic American architecture anil HAER 
focus^ on historic engineering andi industrial works. Reconjs" 
arc in the fprm of precise measur^ drawings, photographs, and 

^ written data and are deposked in the Library of GQngress^(see 
no. S\y where they are available to the^^public. Recent HABS ^ 
projects have included'documentation of two Swedislihandmade'-^ 
log cabins (caft 1650) in the Philadelphia area; the Pueblo of \ ' 
Acoma on the.Acoma Indian ReAr^ation^n New Mexico; 5^ 
entire small frontier town. South Pass City. Wyoming; Ad . 
vernacular architecture in central Virginia— as part^f 'lln ongoing * 
project with the Architecture DepartiSient of j^e University of Vir- ' 
ginia. Recent HAER projects^have tnclucied documeAtatioirof «n 

Nearly factory. Seneca plassworks. in Vest Vii^ni^gjiEactories and 
tbwn of a late nH?>eteenth-centiS7 industrial commJRyTPullman.^ 
Illinois; and Gruber Wagpnwork^ in Pennsylvania. For n^re'^* 
information and^vaila^blb publication and reproductic^ lists, 
contact the Historic American Buildings Survey <k* Historic 
American Engineering, Retibrd (address belqsv) * ^ ' 

' . . 

What/For Whom * ^ ' 

■r - . ^- .■ , ^ 

Matching gran js foi^states. territories, and the National Trust ' 

for Historic Preservati^n^^ijph ma^r transfer funds to 1^1 

governments, private organizations, ai^ndividuals. Technical 

assistance and research materials for the^eneral public. ^ * * 

' ' ' ' «. 

Contact for Information " ^ . 

State Historic Ptescrvation Officer (contact governor's 9ffice for 
addresk\ or (appropriate'division) , Office of Archeology and 
Historic Preservation, f4ational Park Service. DeparM^nt qkfhc 
Interior, Washington. D.C 20240. ^ . ' 
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GETA 



Department of tabor. 
Employment ihd Training 
Administration 



A«sUuuice Aii«iUble 

The C^prehensive Employment and Tiraining Act of 197S - 
(CETA, Public Law 95^203) is designed to promote job training 
and employment opportunities fot economically disadvantaged, 
unempl6y|^d, and underemj^Ioyed; persons through a decentralized 
system of federal, stafe, and locad programs. Folklife projecU may 
benefit from CETA employment and training assistance if they 
meet specific eligibility requirements, although CETA funds are 
, designed as an 1mmcdia*te economic stimulus leading to long-term 
employment lyithin uie private sector and should no;^'be viewed as 
a source of continuing fundsno meet permanent personnel needs of 
nonprofit organizations. 

Based on unemployment and pppulation statistics, CETA funds < 
are allocated;by the Labor Department's Employment and Train- 
ing Administration to over 450 "prime sponsors" — states, counties, 
cities of oyer 100,000 population, and Indian tribes— which design, 
administer, and operate manpower progradfi^ suited to local needs. 
Pir>nve sponsors may '^lect public or private nonprofit organizations 
to adminiiter specific manpower and pubfnc service employment 
programs. *Tublic s^ice" means service normally provided by ' 
governmefly^ iacludmg work in such fields ak bjautification, 
conservation, educatioft^recreation, rural development?, 4i«miflBi , 
betterment, aftd community imjirovement. The Departiheix^ of , 
Labor publi^h^s numerous pagiphlet^jfxplainihg'feETA programs 
generally, although only local prime sponsors can'^supply specific 
elig^ility requirements for each [program. nQhe fpllowing programs 
. autnorized by CETA and^by subsequen^^^ndment^ofFer support 
foriemplo^ent and trailing programs. * i ^ . 

Title /#Grants are allocated on a formula basis to's^te and local 
government prime sponsors for programs which pr(fvide recruit- 

> mtm, placement, tr^sitional traini|ig, ^nd employment opportu- 
nities to the unemployed, underemployed, and efpnomically ^' 

^disadvantaged. 



Title 11. Grants are allocated on a formula basis to^ligiWe prime 
sponsors, including Indian tribes, for programs of transitional 
public service employment in areas with substantial unemployment 
(at least 6,5 percent). Participants iikist be underemployed or 
jobless f6r at le^st thirty days. For example, in fiscal 4977, the 
Florida Fine Avts Cotincil, using CETA Title II funds, hired a 
folk artist to develop a community outreach program using 
traditional folk arts for the Stephen Foster Center in White 
Springs; the council also hired an artist-in-residence to document 
the history of Madison, Florida, in banners and oral histories. 
The South Carolina Arts Commission received $60,000 in Title II , 
funds to support a three-year crafts program in the state to identify 
craftspeople, including many traditional artisans, and to assist 
them in marketing their craftSp 

Title 111. Grants allocated on the same basis as Title I funds to 
provide interim, short-term training and job placement programs 
for special groups, such as youth (including summer work experi- 
ence programs), offenders, older workers, and native American tribes. 
For example, in the summer of 197?, the city of Albany's Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs hired a folklori^t/oral historian to 
document through oral histories Jewish^immigration into the 
city. Lane County, Oregon, hired six young people in the summer 
of 1975 to record oral histories from the state's rural inhabitants 
to be used as resource materials in county schools; in 1976 young 
people studied the boundaries and structures of local homesteads. 
The material pf both projects resultejl in a book. 

Title VI. (Emergency Jobs and Urtemploymerit. Assistance Act, 
Public Law 93-507). This statute ajigfhentS't^^ number of sub-,, 
sidized jobs available under Title II with-grafnts distributed on a 
formula basis to prime sponsors in areas of unemployment over 
4.5 percent. In addition. Title II funding criteria are modified 
somewhat because of the emergency nature of the program. Qjrants 
under Titles II and VI constitute the Public Service Employment 
Program. For example, in 1976 the California Employment , 
Pevelopment Department employed twelve West Coast photog- 
raphers to spend two months visually documenting worklife in 
talifornia, Oregon, and Washington to create a traveling exhibits 
entitled "Workers." Jn 1977, five CETA employees, categorize'd as 
one museum specialist, one foreman, and three carpenters, were . 
hired to work for the Blue Ridge Farm Museum, an outdoor living- 
history farm in Virginia. 
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Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976, (Public Law 
94r-444). Authorizing the appropriation of funds to maintain jobs 
for those hired under the original Titles II a^d VI of CETA 
through fiscal 1977, this act adds new funding criteria sf>ecifying 
that prime sponsors must hire the "long-terra^Hne^nployed'' for 
work in •^projects," definable public^rvice tasksv^ich will be 
completed within a year and provide a "new" kind bf public service.. 
In addition, prime sponsors are expected to provide a substantial 
part of project funds to nonprofit organizations and inust submit a 
written statement of reasons for rejecting a project appU^tion. 
Fifteen percent of a prime sponsor's fund^ may be u^d tobuyT 
rent, or lease supplies, equipment, and matierials. See other titles 
for e^^araples of folklife projects which may be funded undef 
this program. ^^"^"^^ 

What/For Whom ^ 

Grants to prime sponsors — states, counties, Indian tribes, or units 
of local government in localities with over 100,000 population — 
which are responsible for ^determining the types of jobs to W 
filled. Specific funds are allocated to governors for statewide 
programs. I^al public or private community-based nonprofit 
organizations may apply for assistance from prime sponsors, whose 
names and addresses are available from offices listed below. 

* Contact for Information 

State governor s manpower services office, the chief elected'city 
or county official, any of the Labor Department's ten regional 
Employment and Training Offices or Office of Ck>mprehensiv^ 
Employment Development, Employment and Training Adminis-^ 
tration, Department of Labor, Washington, B.C. 20213 



EASl^WEST CENTER 

Department of State 
Bufreau of Educational 3ind 
Cultural Affaiis 



Awbtance Avaflable 

^ The East- West Center, officially known as the Center for Cultural 
i|pd Technical Interchange between East aood West, is a national 
educational institution established in Hawaii, by tke U.S. Congress 
in 1960 to promote better relations and tutdetsicaiidiiig between 
the United States and the nations of Asia and the Pacific through 
cooperative study, training, and research. The center is administered 
by a public, nonprofit corporation whose intemadonal board of 
governors consists of distinguished scholars, business leaders, and 
Qublic servants. 

Each year more than fifteen hundred men and women 6rom many 
nation;^ and cultures participate in center programs that seek 
cooperative solutions to problems of mutual consequence to East 
and West. Working with the center's multidisciplinary and 
multicultural staff, participants include visiting scholars and 
researdiers, leaders and professionals from the academic, govern- 
ment, and business communities, and graduate degree students, 
most ^ whom are enrolled at the University oi Hawaii. For each 
center participant from the United States, two participants are 
sought from the Asian and Pacific area. 

Center programs are conducted by five institutes and address 
problems of communication, culture le^tning, environment and 
policy, population, and re^urce systems. A limited number of 
"open" grants are available to degree Scholars and research fellows 
whose academic interests are. not encompassed by itistitute programs. 
The U.S. Congres;f provides basiciunding for center prograiixis^d^ 
a variety of awards to participants (|10 million in fiscal 1977). 
Because of the cooperative naWre of center programs, ^nancial '^^ 
Support and cost-sharing grants are also provided b^^Asian and ; ; / 
Pacific governments, regional Agencies, private efm^fiicfi, and - 
foundations. Th<? center is on li^d provided by tw U^lvdrsity of^ % 
Hawaii and adjacent to it. \ . - v V 
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What/For Whomj^ 

A variety of scholanhipj, fellowships, internships, and other 
. awards are made to interested scholars and to professionals and 
graduate students from a variety of disciplines, including anthro- 
pology, linguistics, and sociology, allowing them to join the 
center's programs. 

The East-West^Culture Learning Institute at the center jdeals with 
'. the special pr^bleihs th^^t arise when different cultuy^s come 

into.ci^nta^t; s^cificijly whf^ peopksof the Umjted States, Asia, 
; ahli jtbe P^^dfit arcW iatferacc: One ;fiye-year project oh Vcbnserving 
i^cxiliut^l v^lues'VHrihgs. t<|gethet lor>nnual s^ 
• profe^onais from iniiiseuins^xx>mrn cultural centers, archives, 
/ flid educi^tional instituticms to e>^ch"ange ideas on, exhibiting fftici 
. traditipiial, aivd folk arts, ^ofifectihg oral history, ^^d,managing 

<x>nimuni^yTba«ed cultural c ' ; 

Cootiicit fpT )h{6rinaitibh V ';/ ^ 

Ea^t-\Vest C^ Horwlirly^iiawaii 96848 
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FULBRIGHT-HAYS 
EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES 

Department of State 
Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 



AMi«uuice Available -^ 

The FulbrighuHays Program, authorized by the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-256). 
is intended "to inatjise mutual understanding between the people 
of the United Sutes and the people of other countries." Grants are 
made to U.S. citizens and foreign nationals for a variety of 
educational exchange activities. The Department of Stat^ thrpugh 
its Bur^u of Educational and Cultural Affairs, administers the 
progr^ with the help of binational educational commissions 
and foundations in participating countries, fifty U,S, embassies 
and consulates in other countries, and three major cooperating 
agencies in the United States— the Office of Education, ftie Council 
for International Exchange of Scholars, and the Institute of ' 
International Education. Support is given for exchange activities 
in all academic fields, including foreign area studies, that is, the 
study of foreign countries and geographical areas, their languages, 
politics, culture, and artistic Jife; aiuhro both cultural and 

physical; ethnology; linguistics; sociology; music, including 
elhnomusicology; and the arts. Categories of support are as follows. 

Doctoral Dissertation Research ^frrj^elloj^^ips are awarded to 
doctoral candidates for six to twelve miyiths bftuH-time 
idisscrtation research in foreign area studies. Applicants must intend 
to teach at an American institution of higher education. For more 
information conuct: International Studies ^ranch. Division of 
International Education, Oflfice of Education, Washinirton D C. 
20202. 

Faculty Research Abroad. Fellowships are awarded to faculty of 
American institution* of higher education for three to twelve 
months of research in foreign languages and area studies.. The 
purpose of this program is to strengthen foreign area studies in 
U.S. institutions. Doctoral dissertation research is ineligible. For 
more information contact: International Studies Branch; Division 
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•of International Education, Office of Education, Washingtoni 
D C. 20202. 

Foreign Curriculum Consultants, Project .grants ate made to state 
departments of education, large elempntdry and secondary school 
systems, four^year colleges and universities, groups of community 
colleges, and nonprofit educational organizations to bring foreign 
specialists to the United States to assist^in developing foreign - 
area studies. For more information cbntact: Internatipnal Studies 
Branch, Division of International Education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Graduate Study Abroad, Grants are awarded to students to engage 
in graduate study or predoctoral research in all academic fields 
while living in a foreign country for one academic year. For 
more information contact the Fulbright program advisor on campus 
or the Institute of International Education, 809 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, New York 10017. 

Group Projects Abroad, See no. 16 for a descripiibn of this 
program, administered by the Office of Education. 
TetMcher Exchange, Project grants, paid in host country currency, 
are made to cover travel and living expenses of elementary and 
secondary school teachers, college instructors, and as^tant 
professors for teaching one academic year in foreign schools and 
to cover travel expenses of teachers who are attending summer 
V seminars abroad. For more information contact: Teacher Exchange 
Section, Division of International Education, Office of Educatjon, 
Washington, D.C 20202. 

University Lecturing! Advanced ^^esearch. Grants are given to 
professors or university lecturers to serve as visiting professors or 
lecture in institutions of higher edu(^|ion in foreign countries. 
Grants ?ire also awarded to research scholars to undertake post- 
doctoral research at overseas universities^ colleges, and certain 
centers and institutions. The grant peridd is uslfci^lly for the 
academic year of the host institution; the minimum perioS generally 
is one semester. For more information contact: Council on Inter- 
national Exchange of Scholars, 11 DuPont Circle, Washington, 
D.C. 200S6. 

What/For Whom , 

Grants and fell6wships for students, faculty, scholars, and educar 
tional institutions. ^ 

Contact for Infovnation 

iSce individual entry. , , ■ 
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9 Q FEPBIAL INFORMATION 
CENTERS 

^ • General Services 

Administration. - , ' 



AfldflUnce Available <a 

Operating in thirty-seven major metropolitan areas, with thirty-seven 
' other cities connected by toll-free telephone lines, the Fejler^ 
Information Centers (FICs) act as clearinghouses for infommticm 
about the federal government. Anyone with a question about the 
government or about which of its offices can provide needed , . 
information may contact an FIC by phone or. by mail or visit; the 
FIC will supply the information or refer the questioner to the * 
person or agency that can. In addition, many centers have bilingual 
specialists who can offer assistance to non-English-speaking persons. 
Often, the centers can help answer questions about state and Ipcal 
governments as well. Centers also make numerous gbvernment ~ 
publications available to visitors. 

What/For Whom r 

Information about federal government proems for the general 
public. 

Conuct for Information 

Federal Infonnatfon Centers in major cities or Federal Information 
Center Coordinating Staff, General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 20405 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

General Services 
Administration > 

National Archives and j?. 
Records Service 

Aarimance Available 

Located in Washington, D.C., the National Aifchives is the final 
repository for the permanently valuable r^rds of the three 
branches the federal government. Documients and related 
materials dating H-oro colonial times to the presient contain funda- 
mental information about the domestic, dipk^atic, and military 
history of the tJiuted Sutcs. The holdings of the National Archives 

• include 2.6 billion docuifnents, 1.7 million maps, approximately 
5 mXlion still pictures, 103,000 reels of motion picture film, 
200,000 rolls of microfilm, and 73,000 sound recordings. 

Central Referewe pivision. Tlie^^ 

contains 160,000 voldmes covering American history and archivaf 
• science and includes government publications. It permits oqsit,e 
use of its collections and makes interlibrary loans. Archives 
holdings are organized according to agency of origin and although 
there is no general card catalog, there are inventories for each 
agency group. A List of Record Groups of the National A rchives and 
Records Service n available from the office listedjbelow. Research 
consultants within the Central Reference Division answer general 
inquiries about Airchives holdings and refer detailed inquiries ^ 
the appropriate division, such as the Audiovisual Ai^chlves, the 
Cartographic Archives Division (which has maps of Indian areas), 
the Center for P^r Ar^ves, the Civil Archives Division, and the 
Military Archives Divisipn.^kecords are available for study in 
Research rooms and microfilni, photographs, 9Rd other kiYids of 
copies may be purchased. 

• AuiUoinsual i4fitli&vi, 71ie collections include still pictures, motion 
pictures, and sound recordings which document the activities of < 
1 25 federal agencierand illustrate the social, economic, cultural 
political, and diplcWtip hiistory.of America. The materials are 
grouped according i^agency of brigiii and published guides are 
available for each v@taa\vell as specialized indexes on, for ♦ 




examplg^atcrials relating to black history or native Americai^s. . 
Althougnhiaterials are not available for rent or loan, th^ ;|ie 
research rooniii for'Study purposes or researchen may make their 
own reproductions or purchase copies subject to copyright 
restrtctions. Generarlfy, the resources of the National Archives 
are in the puUtc doi^in and ihay be incorporated into films, 
books, or records, v . ^ .' ■ 

' ■■>■■ .1;. ■ .P • , 

The Still Picture Unit maintains collections of approximately five 
million items, includir^g artworks, powers, maps, arid photographs, 
from the seventeenth^ ccittury to tbeTpresent. Examples of specific 
collations are Bureau of Indian Affairs photographs of native 
American living conditions, customs, dress, dances, and industry 
dating from the 1 8608; Agriculture Department, Federal l^xtension 
photc^gr^hs of rural life and farm activities; Worlu Progress 
Administration photographic records of the federal music, art, 
theater, and writers' projects of the 19S0s; Bureap of American 
Ethnology photographs of native American chiets, delegations, 
and village scenes dating from 1 87 1 ; Tennessee Valley Authority 
photographs depicting old taverns, old mills, mountain cabins, 
barns, and bridges; and photographs documenting the early 
American West showing covered wagon caravans, riverboats, 
blacksmithing, gold mining, log cabins, trappers, and hunters. ^ 

The Motion Picture Unit maintains collections ot 103,000 reels of 
edited and unedited motion pictures dating from 1894, three>fourths 
pfwhichconsistoffiltfts transferred by federal agencies, with the- * 
restprivatelydpnated. Although many of the films are fedeijaj ' 
information and training films, newsreels, and documentaries, they 
often relate to folk culture. For example, three Smithsqnian Bureau 
of American Ethnology films made in the 19S0s about making a 
dictionary pf^e intertribal sign language of the Great Plains 
Indians depic^ the. theory, history, and practice of the sign language! 
The Agriculture^j^^ 

and Farm Secti^Uy Ai^ documentaries on dirt farmers on 

the Plains, migr^t(]^^^b^ and the constfuctior\;Of different 

types of housw i^il^^ Bureau of Indian Affairs 

films of the RddmW^!!^^ expeditions in the early 1900s 

show Indian customsH^ahces, and activities^ and a 19S9 Bureau of 
Mines movie on Arizona shows Apaches rounding up cattle, Hopi 
women making pottery, and Hopi men. making religious dolls. 
The Harmon^ Foundation Collection of Films focu^fs on Negro 
lifeandculturtfdnboth the-United Stages and Africa. 



The Sound Recording Unit maintains collections of 47,000 sound 
•^recordings, which date from the early 1900s, from sixtyrfive federal 
agencies and consisiing of press conferences, panel discussions, 
interviews, speeches, arid news broadcasts. Materials are indexed 
according to agettcy c^f origin, names of individuals whose voices 
are recorded, and program series. Of particular interest to folk 
cultute sf)ecialists are the Bureau of American>Kihnology holdings, 
which include 1 10 recordings'made by John P. Harrington in the- 
1930s of songs of the Mission Indians of California; a series of 
i2 discs pf Aleuts telling stories and giving linguistic and cultural 
information; 132 cylinder recordings niade by Mary C. Wheelright 
in 1920df NaVajo and Pueblo languages and songs; and tlie Works 
Progress Adpiinisiraiion's recordings of the Federal Music Ptoject 
of the 1930s, which incltide many performances of traditional black 
folk songs^ blues, and spirituals. * 

MicTofilfA:tlesearch Room, Many materials and records are on 
microfilm and archivists prefer that researchers use these if available 
to prevent' further deterioration ofWiginals. A booklet entitled , 
National Archives Microfilm Publications assists researchers in 
locaiting materials generally. The American /ndian highlights 
Archives holdings which relate to native Americans, incluaing 
records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, census rolls, records relating 
toJndian treaties and territories, and records of the U.S. Army 
Continental Commiands, 1821-1920. Pension and census records 
contain names, dates, places, and relationships needed for 
genealogical research. ' » 

Natural Resources B^dhch/Thc collections include original 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Central Office rqcord^s, such as tribal rolls, 
scfiool'reports, and records of the Indian Claims Conjfmlssioh and 
Buitau of Land Maoagermni. 

Publications: Tht Select List of, Publications of-tHe National 
'^Ar^ives and Records Service is available frorn the office listed 
below and con/ains such references a's Nineteenth-Century Puerto 
Rican Inimigration a;id Slave Data, Preliminary .Inventory of 
the Records of the Civilian Conservation Coi^s, Writings Relevant 
to Firm M^nagtfinent in the. Records of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Ecorwmics,^^nd Genealogical Records in the National Archives. 

^deral ft^cOtds Centers^ Fifteen regional centei's'^siore noftcurrent 
U.i!rgoyVrnmeni 1-Gcords that are primari|;y of local or regional 
interest* Most of rtii'ese are open.io qualified researcliers. A listing- 
of the regional Iranches is available from the office listed below. 

*^ ^ * • ■ '\ , * 



What/PbrliyTibm 

Bibliographic reference services to assist reseai;chfrs and the 
. gehml public in the use^f National Archives records ^nd reference 
, niateriab/ Mai4 and phone inq^uiries are als^ , ^ 

irooms are open to the public and photocopies of most materials 

*may be purchased. Researchers should check in with the guard at 
. the Pennsylvania Avenue entf ance and bbtain 9 ilcseircher 

Identification iCard. ^ .r. ^ " 

Contact for Information . 

National Archives of the United.States, Washington, B.C.'2O408 
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NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS PRQGRAM 



General Services Adminfstrailoo 
National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission 



Assbtancc ' ^ 

Under th^ ^ j^p^|g^^Mijrical Documents Program/ support is 
availablelaiH help preserve important historical 

docum4E«^ Funds may be used for 

tf^lc^mi prlscMn^^an'anging and describing records and for 
pul^MHin^ ^ocuwnts of national historical significance in book 
or micit^fbrm editio(is. The materials with which commission 
is concerned include, irt the public sector, historicanrecords of state, 
county, municipal, and other governmental units. In the private 
sector, they include manuscripts, personal papers, and family or 
corporate archives as well as materials in speciaKcollectioqslflating 
to particular l^elds of study, including the arts, business feducatton* 
ethnic and minority groups, immigration, labor politics, the 
profeaaions, religion, science, i^ban affairs, and women. The 
commission does not support me purchase of collections, building 
progrs^ms, br,al history projects, the creation of educational films' 
or vid^tapes^ or the publication of local history materials unless^ 
they are also of national historical significance. 

Wl^at/For Whom. 

Project grants for educational apd other nonprofit institutions, 
such as^iniversities, colleges, libraries, historical societies, ittuseums, 
university pressrt, archives, and state ancf local government agencies. 
Individuals*are not eligible^ 

Example 

In fiscal 1977, a grant ot^25,000 was {warded to the Smithsonian 
Institution's National Anthropological Archives (see no^ 50) for,a 
one-year$rp(ject to arrange, describe, and publish on microfilm 
th'e^Cal^fomi^ material among the pa^rs of John P. Harrington. 
<A linguist and ethnologist with the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1915-54, Harrington amassed a troVe of ethnological, linguistic, , 
and hrstoneal data on tht Incjians of Califojli\a. A fiscal 197^ gran^ 



of^50,000 was awarded lo the University of Maryland to select for 
publication documents from the records of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Frecdmen, and Abandoned Lands (chiefly hoi!ksed in \he National 
Archives, no. 29) plftt^ining to black life andculture between the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. Grants totaling $49,000 in fiscal 1975> 
|ndJ976 wer^ awarded to the Arizona State Library to produce a / 
multivolume, bilingual edition of dc^^uments relating to Indian 
culture, Spanish colonial expansion, and the literature of the 
missionary ordc^rs working ^n the Southwest frontier between 1550 
and 1850. 

Contact for Informatioi| « . ' * 

National Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20408 
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GmERAL 

Library of Congress 



AMbunce Available , , 

The Library of Congress, serving Congre^jt^d all branches pf the 
iederal government as well "as the gennet^^^^ the national 
library of the United Sts^tes. llie/]Libi|^^^ ^ 
of more than seventy4wo miU'ion itenv^aude l>ooks, periodicals, 
and pamphlets ori^cvery subject— incliffliinf^^folk cultuie, folklore, 
folk art and all related topics— in man^idlQerent languages; ' 
. manuscripts and hisjoric personal papei^ftare books; prints,\ 
. photographs, and motion pictures; recordings of musici poetry,*Ni^ 
litctature, and speeches; and maps. Divisions of the Library ^fST^^ 
the greatest potential for assisting folklorists, ethitib'specialists, and ' 
. folk culture researchen generally arc outlined below. 

General Reference and Bibliography Division. Providin^grrelerence 
- and bibliographic services on the great bulk of the Library's Book 
collections not within ihf^ scope pi the specialized divisions 
described below, this division serves the general public in person 
through the facilities of tht Main fteadihg Room (located in the ^ 
Library of Congress Building) and the Thomas Jefferson Reading . 
Room ^jorth (located on the fifth floor of the Thomas Jefferson 
Building), by telephone, througli correspondence, an|hthrough 
published bibliographies. Specialized reference -servifres are provided ' 
in the Local History and Genealogy Reading Room. The African 
Section and Children's Book Section prbduce a series of reference; 
publications and mainuinxrard and looseleaf files for their specific 
subject areas, which include consideration of folklore and culture. ' 
For example, ifi 1976 the Children's Book Se^rpn published a 
161 ,page bibliographic guide Folklore: Frp^jkftUaiitf the 
Untied States. ' '"'^i^^' 

American FdlUife Center, S^ no. S2. ' 

r toHn American, Portuguese, and Spanish mbision. This division 
provides reference and bibliogfraphic senric»M 
holdings rriating to Sjpjn, Portugal, and BKjl and to Spanish^ 




American ciOiiire. The division prepares an annual, annouted 
bibliography ;of Latin American materials in the humanities^ 
social sciences entitled the Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
which includes sections on folklore. ethnohistt>ry. music, anthro- 
pology, and sociology. The Hispanic Society Reading Room is 

^ located in Room 289. Library of Congress Building. 

^ifiimuKnpi Division, The division has custody of the main body 
of the Ubrary's manuscript holdings, numbering more than thirty- 
one million documents. The collections include presidential papers. 

,^ such as the Jefferson papers, which describe Indian.tribesin tTie 
Louisiana Territory; the papers of Schoolcraft, a nineteenth- 
century anthropologist and authority on native American culture; ^ 
numerous collections pertaining to black history, such as plantation 
journals and family diaries, the Booker T. Washington papers, 
and NAACP archives; and materials on native American languages. 
The Manuscript Reading Room is located in the Thomas Jefferson 
Building, Room 3004. • 

Music iDivisUm, This division has custody of the Library's music 
collection, which includes printed and manuscript music, books 
on niusic. sound recordings, and other materials. The Reference 
Section answers inquiries regarding the collections. The Archive ^ 
of Folk Song (sec no. 33) also provides referenceservices. The 
Rect^rded Sound Section is responsible for custody and service of 
all Library sound recordings and maintains a fully equipped 
recording laboratory, which hai produced'eighty albums of folk 
music aiid lore and thirty-three albums of literary content for sal<i 
Facilities for listening to sbund recordings are available by appoint- 
ment to qualified researchers, and tape copies of archival materials 
may be purchased/The Music Reading Rool^ is located on the 
ground floor of the Libfary of Congress Building. * / 

National Referral Center, Part pf the Science and Tecfinology^ 
Division, the eerier assists those with questions in all fields of 
human fcnowledRc^including all aspects of the social sciences, 
anthropology, ethnology. fo"lilore. finguistics. and sociology— by « 
refcrring.them to organizationsjbat can answer their questibns. 
The center provides dataon informatiori resources in government. " 
industry, and in the academic and professional world, indudinga ' 
federal and state agencies, professional societies, university 
research bureaus and institutes, museum specimen collections, 
individual experts, and technical libraries. The service is free 
and available to anyone uppn telephone or writ tea request. 
Orienialia Division. Through-its five sections— Chinese and Korean. 
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Japanese. Southern Asia, Hebraic, and Near East — the division 
provides reference and bibliographic services in the languages, 
literature, and culture of each area. The collections include several 
thovsafid volumes in languages othejr than^nglish, 3,700 titles 
in localChinesehistory, works on agriculluYif and botany, current 
periodicals, missionary materials, and materials on the languages, 
linguistic science, culturt. and social conditions of each area. 
The Orientalia Reading Room is located in the Thomas Jefferson; * 
feuilding. Room A-1016. ' . 

Prints and Photographs Division, This division has custody of 
appWintately ten million nonbo^k pictorial items such ^ prints, 
photographs, slides, photographic negg^ives. motion pictures, 
drawings, posters, and pictorial documentation of American* 
history and culture. The prints, drawings, and photograph 
collections are indexed by collection. A few collections are indexed 
by subject and include such entries as folk art. folklore, and Indians. 
The Motion Picture Section's Jioldinm^ are indexed by title — 
not by subject— and researchers must therefore know what they 
are looking for specifically. In addition to supplying limited 
reference help, the division can supply the hames'of ffee-lance ^ ^ ^ 
picture researchers. Division holdingsMnclude artists':grints dating 
from the fifteenth century, including nineteenth-centii^y Currier 
and Ives lithographs; paper cuts by Chinese artists; d6^umentary 
photographs from the nineteenth century to the edrl^j^ 1340s. . . g 
including the Farm Security Administration-Office of W^r Infor- < 
mation collection; Frances Benjanrin Johnston's photos of early 
American architecture and the American scene frcrifh 1890 to 1915; 
Erwin E. S. Smith's photos of cowboys and the western range: 
an extensive collection of native American photographs; Historic 
American Buildings Survey (see no. 24) measured drawings, W 
photographs, and data pages; and photographs of folk art 
exhibitions, of.folk dancing fromgjy United States and abroad, 
and of religious folklore. The Motion Pictures Section's holdings 
include films of sociological and historical importance seh^cted from 
copyright deposits si.nce 1942. ranging from feature film'sfor 
*entertainment to tete^sion documentary and educati6nal filr 
historic collections of kption pictures from major studios; ar 
American.Film Instituie Collectioh. emphasizing films prodv 
between 1912 and 1943. Generally, the section has completed 
motion pictures. not'Stock footage. The division is located on tl 
first floor of the Thomas Jefferson Building. 
Slavic and Central European Division. This division proyides 
reference and bibliographic ser\ices pertaining to the cultural. 
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political 80dai;«ndeccmpmicIUeo{Aj|l^^^^^ Bufc4rui/ ' 

Hungary, Utvla, Uiibuatilii; Poland, Kctoania, the Jovici Union, ^ 
Switzerland; am) Yugc^^viki Lists o^^ mcarch 
rtiat^als, reference aidi. and a of bibliograpt^ic area guidfss 
are aViUlalj^, The Slavfc Reading l^odmb locat in the JLibrary 
^ of Omgress Baildi^^ 

^. .^Jbrary facilitia and reading r^^ ar^^d^n^'to^researc^ 
age and a^boye. As*>taff tpe^rmjts> bibliographic 
an^i^cnnenf^ 
provided lb tesearc^ 

resources! The Stack and lleader Diy a Un]KM number 

of study4esks and res^m shelve ^searcfi^rs Working 

on long^etrm projects* Thd'Photodapjicatioh Service provides,.: '.^ 
for a fee^ reproducjibn^of uii^tricted rpaWals In the Libtary's , 
coUectionsfincludi n^ card^fileslor jbiblibgraph*^ popie^f^of which ■ . 
can also be.sMppHe^by t||p Catalonbfi^Dis{ribtitioa Service: 
Price lists are available. : V r . ^ ^ 



\ j^niact for Infbn^tion * " ^ 




i^iatedivision);LibraT7 ^ Gdngres?, wishW^tpni b.C^ • 



r 






Library of Cp^f^sif 

* v ■■ ■ ^•■^:^v*y'■.^^,*■■■• 



Congress in 1976 

tion Act 
f <k>ngress, the 
rican folklife" 
archival preservation* 



.The^tem^^ 
^th tluynssage^^ 

^^blici^w94r20^^^^^ 
ceili^ is diii^ted to Hptimr^ present 
through prog^msolini^^ 

liv^prtsentatiiui, eidiib^tiisfifir pup^^^ di»!^ination» training, 
' V and other actinti^inVic^^ iiu^if^Eol|;' cultural traditions of 
%|lie Unljted Sute^^ is di^iined to mean the 

(b^ditipnal acprj^f^ ^It^*^^^ the various groupsr-r- 

fmili^ethmc;:oc^|^ and regional— in the 

l|n^(l4 Statei. a wide range of creaUve 

S| ;ynd^lj^l>^ siicj^^j|^^ technical skill, language, 

^,!|t.t^ture, artJuxhitec^^Q^^ dance, drama, ritual, 

•^3'4iR^.^ntry, ana haMicraft. Thf^e.^^ressions are learned, in large 
p^^prally, b)^mttiB|£^ and are generally 

majiiiuitjied f£« formal instruction or institu- , 

tioiiii^ dir^cti^^rnie centerV / 
indiirMusd^ private life widely recogniied 

for t|j[eirJ[ntjn^^<tli^^ in American folk traditions. ^ 

The tester ^6cs iiot have^s[raiijf-mak!ng authority and can therefore 
.give hci^i;rt(:t:finaiiti aJskt^ folklife projects, but it is authoriz^^ 
. to prov^e dH^rse4rind» •f ptnograms in the field of American " 
fol^Uf^ !!]|^^ legjia^Iative mandate falls into three ^road 

^rt;»aj(; (1) (^rdinatiyp fe the field, that is the identi- 

stiipula]^on> iutd cobrdiiiation of folk cultural activities 
for th^ nation gene^illy, for the federal government, and for the ' 
Ljbrary of Congrdi; (2) assistance to the field in the form of 
reseagij^fad re^rence expertise. |ielp in locating and presenting 
lo^al Mk cultural resources, and other technical assistance; and 
(S) model projects in the field, ranging from research arid publi> 
- %atioi{s toijve presenutions^'and exhibits: ' ^ 
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What/For Whom 

Contracts with individuals and organizations; technical assistance 
to the public in the form of consultant res^ch, and reference 
help on specific problems and projects; field documentation of 
selected folk cultural traditions; and production of publicatioru in 
various medis^ * 

Example 

During its first year of operation, the center sponsored a conference 
on "Ethnic [Recordings in America: A Neglected Heritage" at the 
Library of Congress; undertook in cooperation with the Illinois 
Arts Council a survey of ethnic arts in Chicago; lent professional 
documentary equipment arid provided technical assistance to, 
individuah ^nd organizations interested in documerning the folk- 
life of their communities; sponsored several folk music performances; 
and i^ndertook in cooperation with Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College and a coalition of other south Georgia organizations a 
project to document the folklife of south central Georgia. 

Contact for Information 

American Folklife Center, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20640 
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ARCHIVE OF FOLK SONG 

* Library of Congress 

Aatisunce Ayailablc / ./ 

Established within the Music Division of the Library of Congress 
in 19S!8, the Archive of Folk Son^ maintain^i and adnfinisters an 
extensive collection of folk music and lore in published and 
unpublished forms. It is the natipniEil i:e'pository fpr folk-related 
recordings* manuscripts, and raw raacerials. The collections, ^ 
although international ii) scope, emphasize the cultures of. the 
^United States and repreftnt all states and regions of the country. 
Approximately 20 percent of the recorded collection.is from . 
abroad, and an additional 20 percent from the United Stated 
is in languages other than English. The collections include % ^ 
recording^ of the music and folklore of the early settlers arn^'' 
colonists, of native Ainerican tribes, of the America^ Neg^^6»;^a]|d 
of many other ethnic groups, such aS Jewish, Polish, French, )suid 
Mexican groups. 

The archive holdings include over S0,000 field recordings — 
cylinders, discs, wires, and tapes— containing more than 200,000 . 
items of folk music, folk songs, folk tales, oral histpry, and other 
types of folklore and over 225,000 sheets of manuscript material, ' 
including 180,000 pages amassed by the Federal Writers' Project 
. (WPA) on folklore, etiinic studies, and ex-slave narratives. 
In adcytion, thousands of 7^ and SS-rpm commercial recordings 
on related subjects are available through the Library's Recorded 
Sound Section. 

The archive maintains a reading room with over thirty<five hundred 
boQks and periodicals; a sizable collection of magazines, neiMfsletters, 
unpublished theses, and dissertations; field notes; and maiig^iexrual ^ 
andPsome musiVal transcriptions. Catalogs of major portions of 
the archive's holdings, both manuscripts and i^S^^djf^ngs, are 
available in the offices. Helpful pamphlets dish^^'ted by the 
archive include "The Archive of Folk Song in the Library of v 
Congress," "An Inventory of the Bibliographies and Other >R^fer* 
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ence Aids Prepared by the Ardiive of Folk Song, Ubniry of 
Congress/' "A Guide to the tk)Uection$ of Recorded Folk Music and 
Folklore In the Ubrary of Congress," and "Folk Recordings." a 
list of the eighty long-pl^yihg recordings of representative folk songs 
and tales issued by the Library. Photocopies of the out-of-print 
^ Checklist of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the 
Archive of Amgric an Fplk Song to July J 940 rnay be purchased 
from the PlylHbplicat Service. 

Whai/ForWhS 

The anihivc's reading/ listening room is open to the public: 
appointments are necessary for most listening. The staff answers 
requests for information unavailable to researchers locally, for 
specialized bibliographies and directories, for tape duplications of 
archive holdings, for ph6tocopying»of manuscripts or for referrals 
to specialists in various fields. ^ 

Contact for Information „ - 

Archive of Folk Song. Music Division. Library of Congress. 
Washington, D,C. 20540 
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CENERAL 



National Endowment 
for the Arts r 



Assiaunce Availa^ble ; ' 

The main goals orthe National Endqwinent foriM|Arts are to 
preserve the nation's cultural heritage, to make tffiVts more - 
widely available, to strengthen cultural organizations, and to * 
encourage the development of the nation's finest talent^ 'These 
aims are accomplished tjirough awarding fellowships to individuals 
of exceptiiional talent ancjl matching grants to nonprofit, tax-exempt 
cultural o'rganizations representing the highest quality in such 
fields as architecture, crafts, dance, education, folk arts, literature. < 
media, museumsv music, theater, and the visual arts. The Arts 
Endowment and its sister agency the National Endowment for the 
.Humanities (see nos, 36-42) are components of the National 
Foundation bii'the Arts and the Humanities, established by 
Congress in 1965 as an independent agency within the executive 
branch of yhe goveriimeni- Applications are reviewed by endowr 
tneiit staff, by a jianel of recognized experts in the appropriate 
field; and by the presidentially appointed National Council on the 
Arts, which gives final recommendations to the chairman of the 
endowment. Generally, the eridowment does not support deficit 
funding, capital jmprovements (construction), purchase of perma- 
nent equipment, general operating costs, or tuition assistance for 
college and university study in the United States or abroad. 

r The Folk Arts Program (see no. 35) provides the endowment's 
most direct support for folk arts projects, but some of the agency's 
twelve other progrikns offer assistance for folk-related projects. Each 
endowment program has many different funding categories; only ; 
those withthe greatest potential for assisting folk cultural projects 

. are ^cscrib^ below. AlLendowment programs are described in 
the annual Guidfi^to Programs, available from the Program , 
Information Office.' 

• * . • ' ' ■ r ■ * 

Architeciure + 'Envhomental Arts Program. This program awards 
toiiMividuals prqfessionjffellowships in design and design project 
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' fellowships. Ii.makes grants to organizations for design and / 
cpmmunicaiion lo encourage the development and dissemination 
of information about design/Cultural facilities research and 
design grants assist communities in planning and designing, 
exemplary cultural facilities. For example, in fiscal 1977 the 
program awarded a $10.000'professional fellowship in design for 
a study documenting the vatlous styles and construction techniques 
used in building traditional Northwest Indian longhouses, a 
$10,000 design project fellowship for the st'ody of the development 
of vernacular architecture along the Erie Canal, a $10,640 design 
and communication grant to North Carolina State University for * 
a study of v'eVnacular design traditions of North Carolina, and a 
$20.pOO cultural facilities research and design grant to the Portu- 
guese Heritage Foundation in Massachusetts to'sufiport part of the 
restoration and conversion of the Portuguese Heritage Museum. 

* Dance Program, One category of assistance offered by this program 
is support for film and video projects that relate specifically / 
and exclusively to the dance field. Priority consideration is given 
to projects concerned with preservation, recording, or archival and 
historfc documentation. Nfatching grants are made to nonprofit, 
tax-exempt organizations and individuals ©f exceptional talent.' 

Ikducation Program, Th^ artists-in-schools program awards grants 
to state arts qgencip; working wjjh state<and local education agencies 
!to place artists, including folk artists, in elementaVymnd secondary 
schools. Theendowment strongly urges the employment traditional 
artists themselves rather than interpretef^of folk arts. The folk 
artist is to be viewed not as a member of the teaching staff biit'as 
tin artist In a school situation. Folk artists are selected by a panel of 
' specialists or^nized- by the state arts agency, re5;presenting specialists 
m education and in the state's fSik art traditions. For example 
in fiscal 1977. $220,672 or 6 percent of the artists-in-schools budget 
was allocated for the support of the folk arts component in thirty 
states. In that year the New Jersey State Council on the Arts 
worked With a folklorist to develop a program fbr:tweriA;.five local 
folk artists^r-including a Ukrainian egg painter, a Pine Barrens 
storyteller and singer, a'famer, and a Bay Area clam digger— to 
lecture, demonstrate craft techniques, and teach folklife in souttierrt| 
New Jersey schools. Interested folk itrtisis and public and nonpiibH^ 
schools should contact their state arts agency. 

Expansi&n Arts program., This pro|^^m provides urban, suburba^i) ^ 
and rural community ai:is organizations with professionali^irectioV 
m administering neighborhood and community-based artJ programs. 



TYje program supports arts exposure programs, public presen- 
tations such as ethnic festivals or community-based research 
projects OQ regional and ethnic c\ilture» jinstrUttion and training* 
tour events, special summer projects that provide training or 

>^ participatiqn in one or more art forms, community cultural centers, 
• and neighboi4loOd art's services. For example,%scal 1977 grants 
included a $10,000 arts exposure grant' to the Southern Folk 
Cultural Revjval Project in Georgia for support of the Southern 
Folk Festival and Oldtime Music Show; a $10,000 ipstruction and- 
training grant to the Spanish'AmericanCivic Associatiojn for 

♦ Equality in Pennsylvania for support of workshops and demon- 
strations in traditional Hispanic graphic arts and crafts; a $5,000 ' 
tour-event gtant to the John Henry Memorial Foundation of 
West Virginia for support of the John Henry Folk Festival, focusing 
on the cultural heritage of Appalachian minorities; a $9,000 
special sumnler project grant to the Spanish Education^PevelofV 
ment center for support pf the Hispanic-American Festival* an 
ethnic folk arts festival for barrio latin .people iR Washington, ^, ' 
D.C.; and a $15,000 neighborhood, arts services grant to the Asi^^ 
Development Corps, Washington, D.C., for a variety of cultural 
and educational activities iii'cluding ethnic cooking demonstrations, 
festivals with folk dancing, and art exhibits. 

Federdl'StQte Partnership Program, This" program assists state, 
regional, and community arts agencies. The arts agency is part of the 
^ state government and receives state appropriations as well as a"*^ 
block grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. Each 
state arts agency administers its own grant program supporting 
cultural activities, organizations, a^d artists in thp state and 
should be contacted directly for specific guidelines and deadlines. 
This program also supports ten regional coordinators working with 
state arts agencies,*artists, and cultural drganizations across the . 
country, who can supply muth information regarding federal 
programs and cultural activities generally. FoV* example, in recent 
years, the Federal-State PartnershipProgram has assisted state arts 
agencies in hiring state folkldrists and native American cobrdinatoVs. 
Names and addresses of s'iaie atts agerfcies and regional coordinators 
are availabletr.bm this program, Most state arts agencies include 
folk arts and io\k cultural projects among those eligible for funding.. 
For eXamoJe. the West Virginia Arts and Humanities Council . 
helped th^Tl-andolph County Creative Arts Coynpl hfild the 
Augusta Heritage Ans Workshop in the summer of 1977, with " ,i 
classes in such traditional crqtfts as Appalachian music, spinnings 
quilting, folklore, natural dying, and woodcarving. The North 



Dakota Council on the Arts and the Humanities recently prt)vided 
, support to a fibcrcrafts guild fdr a Norwegian tapestry weaving 
workshop. ^, \ . • ' ^ 

Media Arts: FUmf Radio f TjfUviHon Program. This program ^ 
provides assistance to majDr media centers for production of various 
film, Video, ^ radib prpgrapri^t It supports exhibition programs in 
film and vfded arid short*terjn resid^^ci^ and workshops by film 
and ^rjdcomakers? critics, and radio artists at public broadcarting 
stations arid educational and cultural facilities:: Through the 
Ameritan iFilm Institute, the program provides supp6rt for 
i'^^dual^lnimakers arid for archival and fiWpreservfti^ip'n 
progl^s (for fiJrthet ihTormation, contact directly th^^aji^nerican 
Film iVtittite, 501 Doheny Drive.'Beverly Hills. California 90210): 
For exaifriple, fiscal 1 977 ))r<>auclion grants included $3,000 to 
Chel^e^ Hodse Folklore Center, Inc., in Vermont for a pilot study ' 
for, a 28-prograrh seri<pjpeBfoadcasd live cohceris field at the \ ' 
foltklore center, $15,(5^^ Federation gf State Arts ' ^ 

. A^ncies in Georgia fbi? a fijrii recreating an old-time traveling 
medicine sUow using traditional performers, $20,000 to the Alabama 
State Council on the Arts-^nd Humarii'ties for two' films exploring 
Alabama's musical heritagc?'ohe about gospef mjjisic and the other 
abotit country m^isic. $16,000 to tlje lUinois Art» Council for 
cpi;nple'tion'costs for a docwme^itary film about the Popovich 
Brpthers o( South Chicago, a Serbian tamburitza orch^ira, 
$10,000 for support of a^tm fotusing on the form, fui^tion, and 
symbol of the umb^-ella. and $42,000 to Minnesota Public Radio, 
^nc.^foT a weekly series of live radio shows, etititled •'A P|^airie 
rtorne Companion/ Vfcaturing music ^nd poetry Indigenous to 
itfc Midwest. •\ » ' 

I^ushim Program. This prograrit'meets thfe ongoing needs of* 
triuseums—including folkfrfrid cultural heritiage muAej|m5— 
^providfng support for spec ik*rexhibit ions, utilizatiof^f lmiuseum ^ 
collections, catalogs, museum education, cqjpeiiative4l|o§i^ta 
visitingspeciali^ts, training and developmerit pf profdftJf^ 
and conservation assistance^ Fprexample. fisdl 1978 ai^o-speciaU^*' 
exhibitions gT^Ots included $1^ J 10 to the Museum of Amefican r 
Folk Art inl^^ York to support^ exhibition examining the many 
connotations i^^e heart motif fiM)lk art, $20.d()0 to the Fhie;. 
Arts Mpseums of^an Franc4«co'^or ^in exhibit of the "Art of th^ 
Huichol" including yarn painiit>gs and ceremonfal objects,. 
$SO.O(K) to the International Exhibitions Foundation in Washing- - 
toh. D.C., for a Japanese Folk Ari^hibition, arid $14,300 to tfve 



Roberson Center in Binghamtoti, New York, for an exhibit of 
"The Folk Arts and Crafts of the Chenango and Susquehanna 
River Valleys." Fiscal 1977 utilization-^f-museum-collections grants 
included $150,000 to the Makah Cultural and Research Center to , 
design and install a permanent study-storage facility and exhibitions 
related to Makah culture, $30,000 to the Milwaukee Public 
Museum to prepare a comprehensive exhibit on European ethnic 
heritage, 120,000 to the Museum of International Folk Art in Santa 
"Tc, New Mexico, to increase its number of annual shows, and. 
$2,3 10 to Old Dartmouth Historical Society Whaling Museum'for 
instaliinga whaling exhibit. Fiscal 1977 catalog grants included 
$9,000 to Mystic Seaport'in Connecticut to publish a catalog 
do^imenting theii::jnarine painting and folk ^rt collection and 
$11,400 to the Colorado Springs Einf^^ts Center to research and 
publish a scholarly handbook. The^Chapel of Our Lady of Tqlpa: 
Its Significctnce in the^istory and Folk Art of Spanish New 
Mexico, A fiScaJ 1978 museum education grant of $7,500 to the Mexi- 
can Museum rritejn Francisco provided support for introductory 
folk art kits aftdl|r|wigual tours. A fiscal 1978 cooperative programs 
grant of $8,980 to the Children's Museuln ^ Boston, Massachusetts, 
allow^cl th^m to pool' collections, develop resources, and create a 
multimedia kit describing the aesthetics, history, and process of 
Indian ash splint basketry in New England in cooperation with 
the X o maquo^ Indian Museum and the Maine Pas^maquaddy 
Trit>e.,A tiscal 1911 conservation grant to the Fanner's Museum, 
Inc., of Cooperstown, New York, supported the conservation of v 
several horse-drawn vehicles in the collection. 

Music Program. This program supports artistic, educational, and 
archival programs that involve individuals and groups presenting 
jazz and other indigenous folk ethnic music. Categories of assistance 
include matching grants up to $25,000 to organizations and 
individuals for folk ethnic musical presentations, including 
festivals, tours -hVtraditional musicians, residencies, workshops, and 
performances; mKching grants up to $15,000 to organizations and 
individuals for projects designed to document, preserve, and 
. disseminaft^ living musical traditions using film, videotape, and 
histories of traditional musicians; and nonmatching fellowships up 
to $1,000 to enable individuals of exceptional^aknt to study 
with master traditional musicia^fc^r exampW, fiscal 1977 grants 
included $7,300 awarded Ferrum College in Virginia to support a 
yearlong program to present local traditional musicians in public 
schools in Virginia, $4,250 to the National Center for Urban 
Ethnic Affairs to support the documeritatioa through tape, oral 
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history interviews, and photography of the ttaditionat music 
ahrcc Hutsul Communities in the United s/ates, and^LOOO to 
David L. Holt of North Carolina to study ihe makii\^4nd playing 
^ of the hammered diricimer with Virgil Craven of C<mr Falls^ 
^orth Carolina. > / ' j 

Visual Aus Program. This program provides a^i^tlmce for 
exhibition of crafts ^including the traditional craftfiA, crafts wort , 
shops, craftsmen's apprenticeships, fellowships for graftspeople, and 
photographic sprveys recording aspects of the histjbry, contemporary 
\.life. and'cg^fture of a state or regipn. For exampW^j^ fiscal 1976 
crafts exhibition aid grant of^lOiJOO was awarded^jto the Oklahoma 
Indian Art^ahd Crafts Cooperative Association for support of a 
traveling cfxhibition and catalog entitled Contemfarary Southern 
nkim Indian Metalwork. A fiscal 1975 crafts exhibition aid grant 
for $2,750 Was awarded to the South Dakola Fihel Arts Council tor ^ 
an exhibition of contemporai^ Sioux quilts. A f^iail 1976 crafts., 
workshops grant was s^warded to the*University /i South«rn^ 
California to support a series of worksh(;((M in pueblo Indian 
pottery, Navajo rug weaving.^bpi silversmithing, and Pima basket 
weaving.' ' . 

What/Por mom 

Nonmatching grants to individuals of exceptional talent and 
matqh^ing grants to nonprofit, tax-exempt organizations, such as 
state arts agencies, educational institutions, gov^nmental entities. , 
cultural organizations, and museums. Grants rarely cover more 
than half the cost of any project. ' . 

Contact for Information " 

(Appropriate program). National Endowni^ent for the Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 20506 * \ " 
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National Enclo^ 
for the Art 



Aiibunce 'Available 

The Folk Am Pro-am Vas created in 1974 to meet the nc 
generated by the increasecLawareness among Americans o/f the 
Y richness and diversity of alnttptots pf their artistic andpultul^ 

heritage.. The program supports projects representing^!! varieties ^ 
of fo!k expressidn, inc!uding music and visual and verba! arts. 
« The term jolk arts refers to the traditiona! patterned artistic 

expressions which have deve!oped through tim^ within the many ^ 
subgroups of our !arger society— groups which identify themselves 
as sharing the same language, occupation, religion, ethnic hetltage, 
or geographic area. Ealk arts include music,.dance, S9ng, poetry, 
narrative) oratory, haridcrafts,*'and ritual. The program provides 
support to assist presentations, such as local, regional, and national 
festivals, community celejuationj; exhibits, and workshops; to present 
folk arts thropgh the media^ including local, regional, and nal^nal 
programming* on televisipii and'^radio, sound recordings, film, oK^^^' 
/ videotape; to develop local, regional, and national organizations \ 
' tl^t are professionally involved in documentation! and presematian*^ 
pr^tdms or othe(r programs dealing with folk^a^ and artists; 
and to assist other activities that foster a process of cultural renewal ' 
within a commmiitv through use' of its folk art;s refsources. 

ftt/ForWhont .'^^ 
patching giants forjnonprofit. tax-exempt organizations such as 
community, cqltur^, national, and governmental organizations, 

liicatimial instituti6hs,'iifiedia centers, |n-of6ssional societies, 
Estate art$ agencies, and native American tribes. 

ExanDple 

In fiscal 197^, grants awarded included llO.Obb to the National Folk 
Festival Associia^tion — renamed the National Council for the Tradi- 
tional Arts — in Washington, D.C., to provide technical assistance 
to produce a film documenting the artistic style of Rey. Pearlif^ 
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Brown, a blind street shi£;«r and^reacher; |18,O0Q to the M * 
Museum of Art in St. Paul to fUrriish a Mexican-American 
workshop area with arts and craft? from both countries; $40,o5o 
lo the Colville Edufationai Development fioartl of Washington 
State to-(k>cument|Dral and visual traditions of the Indians of 
the Colville Confederated Tribes; and $1 ,080 for support for 
demonstrations of folk arts connected with the cattle industry 
to be held in conjunction with^/Wrnl use conference. 

Cctfitact for Infonfiation \ ^ 

Director of Folk Arts, National EndoWnient for ^ih^ Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
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GENERAL 




National Endpwment for /T ^ 
the Humanities ; 

Aasisunce Available ^ 

The isTational Ehdowment for ihe Humanities is an independent 
. federal aj^ncy estabiished in 1965 to make grants to organizatipa*-*^ 
and individuals in certain defined areas ol^umanistic study, xfie 
"h^manhies'Unclude, but are not limited to, the study of 
language (moah|rn and classtcal), linguistics, literature; history, 
phpd^phy, and ai^chaeology as well as^efiiics, comparative religion, 
Ijwtory and onlkisrn of the arts, and those^pects of the social \ 
sciences employing historical or ph^sophi'cal apg^aches,/4ncki(iing ^ 
cultural anthropology and so^logy.Tcfr social science projects 
in which statistical measutjement and clinical approaches pre- 
dominate, support is available frojn the National Scieh^e Foun- 
dation (see no. 43), and other government Agencies, The Humanities 
Endowment docs riot offer support for creative, original ^orks in 
« the arts or for pel-formance or training in the arts; tljis is the 
responsibilixy<^the N^tipnal Endowment for the Afts (see n^, 34). 

The endowment fias four divitions which adiriinister^mps^fW 
programs: Division of Education Programs, Division otResearoi- . 
^ Grants, Fellowship's Division, and Public Programs Division. The 

Office of Planning and Arialysis operates the Youthgrants in the ^ 
• I^manities^Prog^am and supports a selected number of projects 
wmch do net readily fall within the scope of the establ|*ed 
divisiohs^ T^jje Office of State programs administers the prograna 
of support for state ^fnanitie^^mi^Iittees. 

The ehdowmeik awairds grants competitively based on individual 
--;TOerit, following* careful review process by professionals outside 
jhe govemmejit md, four times a year, by a pr^sidei^tiaHy- 
appointed advisory group, the National Council t)n the Humanities. 
Up-tOKiate descriptions of programs, guidelines, and deadlines 
are contained in the Nayprial Endowment for tlie Humanities 
Progfafruinnounce.meriiy publi^Fted annually, and available from, 
the ofl^ce listed^below. 

. ' / - :. ■ ' 
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The endowment usually docs not give support for predoctoral 
fellowships, construction or restoration xrosts, museum or library 
. acquisitions, editorial costs of journals, or production costs for 
i anyjcind of pubtica^tion, including books; costs of permanent 
. equipment that is not essential to carrying out a broader program 

or project; research undertaken in pursuit of any academic degree; 
^ oy individual travel to professional meetings. 

What/For Whom 

Generally nonmatdiing grants to individuals (U.S. citizens or 

nationals an^i aliens resident in the United States for at least 

three years);«organizations or institutions such as schools, colleges, 

museums, histSrical societies, libr^^s, or public agencies; radio and 

Aelevij^O(i stations; and private nonprofit organization^. Cost . - ' 

sharing by institutionslis usually^equired. 'T^, * * 

r ' ' ■ [ 

Contact Jor Information 

^ Public Infqpnation Office, National Endowment for the 
Humanities, WashingtonH^.C. 20506 \ 
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DIVISION OF 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

National Endowment for 
the Humanities 



. Assistance Available 

The Division of^ Education Programs seeks to help educational 
institutions at all levels and of various \.inds improve instruction 
in the humanities (see no. 36). With emphasis on the'a{lplicati</n 
of -scholarship to teaching, the division aims to support the most 
interesting and practicable programs iri humanities education, 
whether innovative or traditional in en^f^asis. The six main 
categories of support follow: ' * . \ 

Institutitmal Grants.'Suppon i^gjven 'for the design, testing, and ' 
implemo^tion of long-fange progra^ms which will strengthen the 
humanities curriculums ol^ individual colleges and universities. 
Three kinds of grants are made: pilot grants support activities 
necessary to implement the teuing of new humanities courses; 
program grants supgort a group of related courses in the humanities 
>,focusing on a particular area, fof example, a specific region, 
iklture, or foreign language;, and ^evelopm^qt grants support 
the eiltire refurbishing of a humanities curriculum. An example 
of a fiscal 1976 institutional pilot grant was 549,968 awarded to. 
the University of Arizona for developing a "Native American 
Languages and Linguistics, Program." 

Education Projects Program. Support is given for demonstration \ 
projects that develop and test within a specified period of time 
imaginative approaches to humanities education on the elementary, 
secondary, or postsecondary levels. ProjectJ address a particular 
topic in humanitiesl^ucation and usually l^mphasize the training 
of faculty in new approaches to their disciplines or the design of 
new curriculum materials. Projects should have widespread impact 
on many educational* institutions. Examples of folklife^related 
awards made in fiscal 1^976 include $977ftl for the "North Dakota 
Indian Language Studies Program" (Mary College), $43,000 for .the 
"Center for the History of the American Indian" ^ewberry ' \ 
Library), $74,999 for an "Indian Language Assistance Project" 
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(Center for Applied Linguistics), and $120,000 for a "Multi-Media 
^Study of Southern Folklore" (Center for Southern Folklore), 

Humanities Institutes Program. Support for residencies for div 
tinguished scholars to participate in intensive discussion and 
curriculum planning at national institutes located at major 
universities. National Humanities Institutes have been established' 
at Yale University in American studies and at the University of 
Chicago in tecfitlfology and the humanities. Inquiries aboijr 
nominatiohs to the existing institutes arc welcome. 

Nidianal Bo^mj^f Consultants. Sra^ll grants are made to educa- 
tional institutions and cultural organizatioos to allow them to hire 
consultants to advise them on how to build successful humanities ^ 
programs. . - 

Cultiliral Institutions Program. A program to help librarA^C 
museums, and other cultural institutions becotne centers of formal ' 
Education fcJr their communities. Applications are encouraged 
'from public cultural institutions Jn large metropolitan areas. ^ 

College Library Program. A joint program of the endowme'nt and 
the Council on Library Resources to support programs at accredited 
^.fojur-year colleges and universities to increase the exchange between 
; library services and academic programs and improve the use of 
libraries by students. Inquiries should be addressed to College 
Library Program. Council on'library Resources. One DuPont 
Circle; AVashingtoh. D.C. ^36. ... ' 

What/For Whom . .0 

Generally.' nonmatchihg grants, with cost sharing^ to educational . 
and cultural organizations, includingmuseums. libraries, historical 
societies, radio and television stations. a|id private nonprofit 
organizations. . * ^ 

Contact for Information ' ^ 

Division of Education Programs. National Endowment for the ' 
Humanities.*Washington. D.C. 20506 «^ ; 
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DIVISION OF 
HEIiOWSHIPS 

National Endowment for 
the ^-Humanities \ 



X 



Aadstance Ayailable 

Fellowships and stipends are awarded to free the time of individual 
scholars fpr fulf*time study or research in fields of the humanities 
(sec no. 36) for periods of one year or lesi. 

Fellowships for Independent Study and Research. Fellowships 
($20,000 maximum for twelve months; |10,000 maximum for six 
. months) are awarded to recognized scholars, teachers, and writers 
in the humanities for independent full*time research. Approxi- 
mately 180 fellowships will be available for tecal 1978. Examples of 
individual awards related to folklife made in fiscal 1976 include 
$15,i500 to Peter J. Petersen (Shasta College) for "Folklore as a 
Teaching Tool" and $20,000 to James S.Vierce (University of 
Kentucky) for "Twentieth-Century American Environmental Volk 
Sculpture." A fiscal 1977 award of up to $20,000 was awarded to 
Alex Alexander (Hunter College) to produce a comprehensive 
study^pf Russian folklore. . ^ s 

Fellowships in Residence for College Teachers. Fellowships 
($14;500 maximum plus $500 travel allowance) are provided for 
teachers trom smaH private and state institutions and junior and 
community colleges to spend one academic year in residence at 
designated universities in order to increase their knowl^ge of 
the subjects they teach. 

Summer Stipends. Stipends of $2,000 are provided for two consec- 
utive months of full-time study and resear<?h for college and 
university teachers and other humanists. Approximately two • 
hundred stipends are avi^ilable for fiscal 1 977, Folklife*related 
stipends awarded in fiscal 1976 include one to Edmund J. Dehnert 
'(Mayfair College) for "The Folk Music.of Polish Americans" and 
one to Daniel E. Moerman (University of Michigan, Dearborn) 
for "North American Medical Ethnobotany*Computer Databank!" 

Summer Seminars for College Teachers. The endowment sponsors 
approximately seventy-five seminars at institutions throughout the 
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country. Stipends of $2,000 are provided for teachers at under-^ 
graduate and two-year colleges.to participate in these seinin^rsf 
working for two consecutive months in their areas of interesfT 
In fiscal 1976, the endowment sponsored a seminar on "Music in ^ 
the United States before the Civil War" at the University of 
Kansas and one on ''Language Variation in the U.S.: New Methods 
of Analysis" at the University of Washington. In fiscal 1977. 
numerous seminars relate to anthropology and sociology, sxi^h as 
•^"Bilingnalism: Social and Individual Aspects"^t the U|iiversity 
of New Mexico and "American Dialects: Regional and Social" 
at the University of Chicago. 

Fellowships and Stipends ftn the Professions. F<?llowships allow 
persons outside the teaching professions to study the historical, 
social, cultural, and philosophical dimensions of their professional 
interests at designated universities. Preference is given to applicants 
with at least five years of professional experience. 

fellowship Support to Centers for Advanced Study. Centers for 
advanced studyi research libraries, and other equivalent institutions 
independent of universities are eligible to apply for funds with 
which to offer fellowships for study and research in the humanities. 

What/For Whom \ , ' 

Fellowships and stipends for individuals who have completed 
professional training, although they need not hold advanced 
degrees. Active candidates for degrees are ineligible. 

Contact for Information * 

Division of Fellowships. National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
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DIVISION OF 
PUBUC PROGRAMS 

National Endowment for 
the Humanities 



Assistance Available 

The Division of Public Prognuns supports, efforts to design an^ 
mounjt projects that will make the humanities (see no. 36) 
available^Q the adult, nonstudent population through a wide 
variety of channels. The four main categories of support follow. 

Museums and Historical Organizatians Program. Support is given 
museum and historical organizations for programs designed to convey 
and interpret our cultural legacy to the general public. Categories 
of support include: exhibitions that present and interpret works 
of art, artifacts, or other objects of material culture in such a way 
as to communicate information about man's history and values; 
interpretive programs i^i^luding, but not limited to, public 
symposia, lectures, seminars, thematic film programs, printed 
material!, slides, or films which interpret a collection or part of 
one; and pers6nnel development training projects for both 
proicssionals^and volunteers with program responsibility at their 
institutions. Examples of folklife-related grants awarded in fiscal 
1976 include $4,970 for developing an interpretive program for an 
outdoor folklife museum (Blue Ridge Institute, Ferrum College), 
$2,000 for the '*Great Lakes Indian Trade Bead Project" (Grand 
Rapids Museum Association), and $88,035 for ''Survival: Life and 
Art of the Alaska Eskimo" (Newark Museum A^ociatidn). 

Media Program* Grants are made to nonprofit organizations to 
develop film, radio^ or television productions of the higjhest ^ 
scholarly and technical quality for national or regionaPbroadcast ' 
and distribution. Projects must advance public understanding and 
use of the humanities. Examples of faUife related grants awarded 
in fiscari976 include $17,587 to WX^^TV Rochester Area 
Educational Television for '^The American Heroic MytH 
Media," $20,000 to Arizona State University KAET-TV fc. 
"Navajo," and $22,936 to the Maine Public firoadcastingNet^ork 
for a feasibility stady for a series exploring the interplay df myth 
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and reality in the art. music, drama, literature, and folklore of the, 
nortlieastern United States. 

Program DtvelopmetU. A^ijftited number of experimental grants 
support new ways of making the humanities increasingly available 
to the adult public. Current priorities include projects developed 
by public libraries and national organiza^tions and previously 
undeveloped |>rogram models. Program development grants * 
, frequently proceed by invitation. In fiscal 1977. aerogram develop 
nient grant of up to J191?900 wafi54nadc^o the National Council . 
on the Aging to develop disc,ussioft materials covering such areas 
as local history, architecture, and^tnily history, with-pariicular 
emphasis on the contribution which can be made by older 
Americans. T^materials will be tested at senior citizen centers ^ 
throughout the country where nationally known humanities ^ 
scholars will lead the discussions. 

What/For Whom 

Matching grants for educational institutions, professional and 
service organizations, civic groups, and other interested groups* 
including museums, historical organization^, libraries, and radio ^ ' 
and television stations. 

Contact for Information ^ ' y' ' ^ 

Division of Public Programs. National Endowment for the ^ 
Humaniti^s^JYashington. D.C, 20506 * . y 
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DIVISIQN OF 
^^HteSEARCH GRANTS 

National Endowment for 
the Humanities 



Aidsumce Availablell^ " t 

The Division of Research Grants aims taiuiild up the materials 
and resources necessary for conducting humanistic research 
(as defined in no. SG) in the United States. Research projects are 
usually long-range collaborative efforts. The three main categories 
^ of support follow. I ' ^ 

General Research Program, Support is provided for the develop- 
ment of collaborative, interdi^ficiplinary research projects in airthe . 
humanistic disciplines. Specific activities supported'by this program 
include the rescaxcb.and writing of serious narrative history on 
states and local areas in America and humanistic research in 
archaeolo^ and the social sciences. Examples of folklife-related 
grants awarded in fiscal 1976 include $30,000 for the "Alaska 
Native Writers Project" (University of Alaska), $9,416 for 
"American Social Dance before 1820" (Country Dance Society, 
Inc.), and $6,000 for "Hasidic Dances in Ritual and Celebration" 
(Dance Notation Bureau, Inc.). A fiscal 1977 grant of $14,961 
supports a "Mississippi Folklore Project" conducted by the Center 
for Southern FolklcH-e to document through photographs black 
folk arts and folk crafts in southwest Mississippi. 

Research Materials Program, Support is provided for research 
tools, that is» basic reference works for advanced scholarly research in 
the humanities, such as dictionaries, bibliographies, guides^ and 
catalogs, and editing, that is, prpjects for making historical and 
literary papers or works more available for scholarly purposes. 

Examples of folklife*related grants awarded in fiscal 1976 include 
$41,926 for the production of a Navaj^hEnglish/Engiish-Navajo 
Dictionary (University of New Mexico), $105,000 for "Folk Arts 
in the Delaware and Ohio Valleys prior to 1875: Material Culture" 
(Winterthur Museum), $19,994 for production of the "Dictionary 
of American Popular Beliefs and Superstitions" (Regents of the 
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Universiiy.of Galifornia), and $69,399 for the ''Handbook of 
^American Folklore" (Indiana University). 

Centers^f Research Programs, Support is provided for a small 
number of major research collections and cen ters concemed with 
particular area$ of the humanities to help them mak(^ their, 
collections more, accessible and carry out innovative programs of 
collaborative scholarly reseatch. Archival projects in state and 
focal history should be directed to this program. Examples of 
folklife-related grants awarded in fiscal 1976 include $50,000 for the 
'•photographic Archive of the Yakima Nation" (Kamiiakin Research 
Institute), $136,960 for "A Facility for Basic Research on/White 
Ethtiic' Groups in Modern America" (University of Minnesota), 
$24,353' for "A Collection of Oral Histories of Bl^clJ-American 
Artists" (Ci^y College Af CUNY/Research Foundation), and 
$90,312 for "The Nncrofilming of the Indian Archives of the 
Oklahoma HistoricSrSociety" (Oklahoma Historical Society). 

What/For Whoirt 

Nonmatching and matching grants for individuals (those with 
institutional affiliations must apply through their institutions) 
and institutions. 

Contact for Information 

Division of Research Grants, National Endowment for the . 
Humanities, Washington, D.C.^506 
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omcE OF 

STATE PROGRAMS 

National Endowment for 
the Humanities 



The Sute Humanities Program operates through a citizens' 
'compwtee in each state to provide support for local humanities 
prpjccu. Each state humanities committed siimK>rts through open 
competition grant-making humaititieTpVoje^designe^ by the 
state's citizens and responsive to .their interests. Each committee 
shoulcffbe contacted individually for guidelines. A list of committer 
,is available Irpm. the office listed below. ^ > 

What/For Whom \ ^ 

The endowment su|>ports state humanities committees which in 
turn may provide up to one-half of „project costs for proposals 
submitted fil them by public and private nonprofit groups, 
prgainizaiions, md institutions. ^„ ' ~ 

* Example * * J * / 

In fiscal 1976, the South Carolina Commrittee for thie Hiunanities 
^war(led a $2,340 grants the South Carolina Art's Commission 
Charleston Communication Center for statewide presenutions 
of videotape^ dpcumentation pi Low Country folklore, coupled 
with related panel discussions. [The Committee for Hum^ities anl 
- Public-Policy in West Vii^nia iward^d a |2,930 grant to Morris 
Harvey College in Charleston -to support the part of the annual 
Appalachian Festival that involved discission groups focusing 
on the problems of preseryifig Appalachian culture aiid lifestyles, 
mountain religion,^ and traditional folktales. A $3,220 grant to the 
Pocahontas Coui^ty Foundation in West Virginia enabled^he 
small black population of that community to come together to 
examine their shared cultural, socioeconomic, and political heritaj^. 

idonuct for Infonnadon ^ ' 

The humanities committee in your state or Office of State Programs. 
; National Endowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 20506 
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YOI^TH PROGRAMS 

National Endowment for 
the Humanities ^ 
Office of Planning and Analysis 



Assifltatice Available 

YouihgrmUs Program, Grants supjf&rt humanities projects initiated 

and conducted by students and other youiig people. Youthgrant 
j>roposals must relate clearly to the humanities (see no. 36) and 
^^ave a specific purpose, a carefully defined scope, aqd an 

identifiable end product. They must show high promisej 

developing the applicant's ij^tical faculties. 

Special Youth Projects. Unlike the Youthgrants Program, which isV 
for young people to design and carry out independent humanities 
projects on their ownr'tfits project provides support for experi- 
mental or special projects involving a large ndmber^of teenagers 
in extifcurricular humanities projects designed and supervised 
byocperienced professionals. Projects lAayinyobceresearch, 
instruction, community or medi^ activities, or the development of 
materials. Projects should be sponsored by cultural, scholarly, 
civic, media, youth, or educational organizations operating at the 
national, regional, or local level. 

What/For Whom 

Nonmatching grants, averaging $2,500 for'individual projects and 
up to $10,000 for^joup projec^j, for specific projects, not for 
general study. iFirst consideration is given to projects conducted by 
persons in their teens or^rly twenties who have not yet completed 
professional training. Neither affiliation Vith an academic 
institution nor a degree is required^ 

^ample 

Folkiife-related grants awarded in fiscal 1976 include $3,963 for 
"The Research and Development of an Archive of Traditional 
Oklahoma Fiddle Music" to Oklahoma State University; an 
individual g^anbof $2,5 1 2 for "A Stiidy of Shape<Note Singing ^ . 
in Mississippi"; $7,587 tb Stanford University.fpr "Index, Research* 
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and Exhibit of Central Al^ama Folkcrafts"iy!rindiyidual grant 
of $9,9^ fdf Film Study of the Culture of Bahimore Street 
Criers"; and JSI,495 for '^A Collection o'( Virgfi^ji Mountailk'^ . 
Religjous Folks(wigs" to the University of No^ ; 

Contacf for Infornjj^tion -V ^ , ^ 

■ ^ . % ^ ' ■ ' - ■ 
(Appropriate program). Office of Pl^niijg andrAtialysfs, National 
Endowmentior theOiumaniti^, Washington, D.C 20506 

■ ■ i: ■ • V 
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SCIENTIFIC. RESEARCH 
GKANTS/FEtlOWSHIPS^ 

National Science Foundation. 

• • • • tu V «- . V. » 



Assistance Available ^ b 

T'tjc National Science Foundation supports re^rch in numerous 
N sciehtific fields* among t^em the behavioral ind neural sciences, 
which include cultural, social, and physical anthropology and ^ 
linguif^cs, and t^e social sciences, which include sociology and 
the study of the nature and behavior of families, orgsinizacioi^ 
and social institutions. - . ^ 

Research Gra^s, Support is provided to research institutions for 
research which increases overall scientific kndWledge. Support 
may also be provided for research workshops, syrhposia, and 
conferences and for the purchase of scientific equipment for 
research purposes. Detailed inforination on research ^support is 
^^-contained in the foundation's Guide to Programs (published 
annually^, and Grants fo^ Scientific Research, both available from * 
the office listed below. * » * 

* Fellawships.JThe Natioqal Science Foundation awards graduate 
fellowships for full-tiftie study leading to a graduate degree in 
■ science, ibcliidi^^g anrhrqjpology and the social sciences. Fellqws 
receive a $3,900 stipend per year for three years. Postdoctoral 
felldwships are designed to meet the nation's future scientific 
manpowerxneeds for dealing with society's ptoblen^s. They provide 
a $1,000 stipend per month for full-time study for six months to 
a year. Application materials are available by contactingr^^llow- 
ship Office, Natidhal Reseaijzh Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
NW, WashitJg?&n, D.C. 20418. 



What/F^motn 

Research grants (with cost sharing rN^m-ed) for academic and 
nonprofit research, institutions ^ho app)yon behalf of scientists 
and researchers. Fellowships and stipends for graduate and post- 
doctoral researchers. . ^ ' 

• . 114 



Exanople 

Fkc^l 1976 grams included a iwo-yeai, $125^00b,researcH grani fn 
•sociology lo ih^Universiiyoilhe Qi^irici cJf Columbia (formerly 
Federal City College), Mount Vermii Squar««Campus,.fk>r ilie 



housed in the Libi 



bjrary 



of.^ 



. oij^niz^ticfn of £h& ex-slave naorativ 

;^jpongress Archive of FoTF5onjg; > >year, $41,500 gtam in 
' anChropol^^to the University pf A laska for **The Anthropology- 

of AlaiskaiiEll^mo and»Indian Musical Syst^m>J'; a $55,900 grant 
^ in anthropology to Jc^^1ns Hl^kina/Uitiversity for **Hisjtorical 
> AnthxQplDlogy of an Early AfrorAmerican Sbciety''; a $37,00(^ grant 
in linguistics to CUNY Graditj|[e School forai'Study of Linguistic ' 
Change in'^Gullah'^ ^nd a $l^^|Wgrant in yiiguistics toT^ 
Universityjjff Hawali-Manoa fc)f/*Th^ Origin of SyntacHc, Devices 

Study of Universals of ^ 



^ in Hawaiian Creole EngHah-r-. 
Ci;eolizatibn." 



'1^ 



CoBtact f©r Informatio^ r ^ 

*^Scientific Research DifectoratV Nat|fcnal Science Founda^bn^ 
Washiiigton, D.C. ?055b ^' 
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. ^^GENERAL/SERVldES/ 



Nation^ Trust for 
HiiLtoric Preservation 



AawUnce Available ^ . ^ 



Chartered by Congress in 1949, the National Trust for Historic ^ 
'Preservation is the only nationaj, private, nbnprpfit corporation 
responsible for encouraging the protection and^reservation of 
the American cultiu-al heritage. Through its fui|ding programs* 
(set no. 45) and technical assistance, the trust entH^rjigerpublic 
participation in the preservation of historie4i»tnQts, sijei, ^ 
buildings, structures, and objepts qf signific.ance in American 
history and culture, including folk culture. Programs a^ supported 
. by membership dues, endowment funds, contributions, and 
matching grants from the Department of the Interior (see no. 24)/ 

Education Services Dn^ifion. As part of the Office of Preservation ' 
Services, the Education Services Division plans and administers a 
variety of educational activities. A commufiity education coordi- 
nator provides career counseling in the preservation field and can 
supply lists of university presc^vatipn programs. The research ^ 

. suff maintain^files on pre'servatiph rese^ch in progress and 
provides guidance on currei/t anc^ future research in the field. Thp 

* National Trust library and archives are available to members, 
researchers, and writers. The libiiry staff serves as ^ cleatringhouse ^ 
for refereilde information on all aspects of historic preservation, 
including folk and vernacular architecture. A Speakers Reference 
Service provides names of potential speakers on such topics as 
"American Folk Culture," "Interpretation and Exhibition of 
Material Culture," and "Traditional Building Crafts," Photographs 
and films covering American architecture and preservation arc 
available. A catalog of film^ and slide shows published by the 
trust includes sudi catepDries as "Building Crafts," "Handicrafts," 
atnd "Vanishing Trades." The ^ucation Division sdso plans the 
tfust conferences' and seminars, some of which havefocused on 
vernacular architecture. ^ 



Adxnsary Sendees Divisiohi This divisipn's primary function is 
to provide professional advice on preservation problems^to both- 
members and nonmembers. Advice is given by telephone and cor- ^ 
respond^nce and in fipld visits, although visits are usually rtiade 
only to member organizati^& Information fact sheets such as^ 
Preservation of Log Buildings, Preservation in Small Towns, and 
Neighborhood Qpnservation axe ^y^ilMe, 

National Collegiate Film and Video Competition, The t?ust 
sponsors an annual student film contest for five- to fifteen-minute 
films on historic preservation. One of the four categories for which 
cash awards are given is ''traditional building crafts.** For more 
information contact: Iconographer. Education Services Division? 

Publications, The National Trust Preservation Bookshop Catalogue 
li^is a large Tiumber of diverse publications relating to preservation, 
including /l^fth^^o Federal Programs (1974 edition), A Guide to 
Federal Programs for Historic Preservation, 1976 Supplement, 
A Gjfjdeto State Historic Preservation Programs (1976) ^r^nd many 
othefJJublications on American folk arts, folk culture, and 
^macular architecture. — 

WKkt/ForWhom ^ ■ ' 

Membership in the trust is open to individuals, organizations, and 
businesses interested in historic preservation. Numerous descripti^ 
br(x:huj*es are available upon request, . 

Contact for Information 

Na^nal Trust for Historic Preservation Regional Offices 
5an Franciscd and Chicago). Field Service Offices (Boston. 
Washington. D.C. Oklahoma City, and Charleston. S.C.). or 
(appropriate diyisionji^ational Trust for Historic Preservation.* 
W^hington, D.C. 2000o 
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National Tftjst for 
Historic Preservattoh 



AttosUnce Avaflable ^ / < * 

Matching ^anis and loans from the National Trust are available 
on ^ competitive basis to nonprofit member organizations to further ' 
the^r preservdtion goals. 

CansulUmi SeruiceX^ant Program. Consultant service grants 
ranging from $500 ^645,000 provide limited matching funds to 
assist member organizations in secuijng the services of qualified 
professional consultants on preservation-related projects, ^uch as ^ 
studies of new uses for historic buildings or developing historic 
districts and economic feasibility studies. Requests for assistance 
tor architectural survey work are discouraged because substantial . 
funding is available through other non-National Trust programs. 
For example, in fiscal 1977 the trust awarded a $5,000 consultant 
service grant to the North Slope Bbrough Commission on History 
and Culture in Barrow, Alaska, to assist in hiring an anthropologist/ 
ethnic historian and an archaeologist to advise on investigations 
of the Ipiutak Historic District, yhich includes the sites of three 
Eskimo villages and contains sod houses. The anthropologist w4s 
to work with the community in determining what artifacts should 
be preserved and how to preserve them. HUD community 
development block grant funds (see no. 18) were available to 
implement the consultants' recommendations."^ 

NtUUnud Huiofic Preservation Fund. The fund helps nonprofit 
mbnber organizations set up local revolving funds as a means of 
acquiring districts, sites, buildings, structures, and objects significant 
in local, state, and national history, architecture, archaeology, 
and culture. Financial assistance ii usually in the form of loans or 
loan guarantees and, occasionally, grants. 

Preservation Education FuruL Thc fund awards grants/up to 
110,000, for the development of new programs and the enrichment of 
existing programs in elementary, secondary, and collegiate institu- 
tions; to provide limited assistance for students and faculty through 
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their institutions; and for individual and group research designed 
to enhance the teaching or instruction of preservation principles 
a^pracUces. ' ' ' ^ 

Casponsored Conference Gra/ni{,Tl\^ tnist'helps support regional, 
slate, or local conferences on preservation an4 can a^ assist - 
in organizing such conferences by recommending speakers, ^ 
. advising on administrative details, anH providing regional mailing 
lists of persons aod organizations interested in preservation. 

Summer^Iniem Program. Trust internships provide a twelve- week 
summer work>training experience for undergraduate and graduate 
students in preservation-related activities. Specific project assign* ^ 
ments are made on a competitive basis to member preservation 
, organizations and National Trust offices an^ properties throughout 
the country. Approxiiiiately forty students are selected on the basis 
of their academic and employment background. Stipends are $135 
a week and students must pay for their own room and board. 
For'example, in 1976 a student intern with the Kansas Historical 
Society researtbed sites in Kansas of historical and architectural 
interest associated with minority groups. For more information 
contai:tiWouth Programs Assistant, Pffice of Preservation Services. 

What/For Whom 

Matching grants and loans to nonprofit member o]:;ganizations; 
internships. 

Ccmtact for- Information 

Financial Aid Assistant, Office of Preservation Services, N^ional 
Trust for Historic Preservation, Washington, D.C. 20006 
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4^ GENERAL 



I 



o Smithsonian. Institution 



. • — : ' .:' ■ ^ / ; ■ — 

A«iiscance Available , / 

The Smithsonian Institution is a federally chartered, nonprofit 
corporation funded by federal appropriations as weH^as private 
sources. The Smithsonian conducts research and publishes the 
resuks; preserves for study and reference more than sixty million 
, items of cultural, historical, and scientific interest; maintains 
exhibits representative of the arts, American history, natural 
history, technology, aeronautics, and space explorations; and 
engages in national and international e.ducation programs. Most 
museums maintain specialized libraries and individual curatorial 
collections which are open to qualified scholars for research. A 
limited number of fellowships are available for- research at the 
Smithsonian under the supervision of a staff member (see no. 52). 
Most of the Smithsonian's collections and libraries contain materials 
relating ta folk art and folk culture, matcarial culture, anithropology 
or iethnology; selected facilities with the most pertinent collections 
are outlined below. 

Anacosiia Neighborhood Museum. A nationa^llccognized center 
of black history and culture, this experimental urban museum 
sponsors neighborhood arts education programs. Visual and per- 
forming arts programs, and traveling. exhibitions (toured through 
SITES, no. 55) and maintains a small reference library specializing 
in black history open to qualified scholars. 

^Archiuespf American Art, A visual arts research center with 
holdings at five r^onal offices (Boston, N^w York, Washington, 
D.G., at the National Collection of Fine Arts, Detroit, and San 
Francisco), the archives keeps records and oral histories of American 
artists, dealers, critics, and art societies. Folklife-related materials 
include Janet Waring's photographs of stenciled interior in 
selected eighteenth- and nineteenth<entury American houses; 1940 
radio scripts on the Index of American Design, discussing such 
topics as tin and tableware, Shaker crafts, weather vanes,c^ 
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printed textiles; and documentation of New De^l art pr6grams. 
Collections are open to qualified schotars and-a guide to the 
collections is available. Microfilm is available for interlibrary loan. , 

Coaper^ffexvitt Museum of Decorative Arts and Design (9 East 90ih 
Street, New York, New York 10028). Collections include primarily 
historical objects representing mostly European and some American 
^decorative arts, including textiles, waHpaper, jewelry, metalwork, 
furniture, ceramics, glass, architectural ornaments, woodwork, 
drawings, and prints. Programs in 1976-77 included lectures, 
workshops, and tours relating to Ameriq^ folk art. The collec- 
tions and library &re open to qualified scholars. 

Index of American Design, Hoased in the National Gallery of Art, * 
the Index is ^ ^llection of watercolor renderings of A°merican 
crafts and folk arts dating from before 1700 to about 1900. The 
index was a federal WPA arts project started in the late thirties as 
a record of designs of artistic and historic significance. The render- 
ings depict such things as carvings, ceramics, costume, furniture, 
glass, metal, textiles, tools, and utensils and may be studiM by , 
qualified researchers at the gallery by appointment. Some specific - 
items are depictions of **Negro Handicrafts from Southern 
Plantations,*' "Rock" Paintings (Petroglyphs) from Southern * 
California,** and archit^ectural renderings of "Missions." Slide sets * 
covering such subjects as "Pennsylvania German Folk Arts," 
"Crafts of the Spanish Southwest," "Early American Textiles," 
and "American Folk Pottery*! are Available from the gallery*s 
Extension Service on a loan basis without charge for lecture and 
study purposes. , - \ , , 

National Collection of Fine Arts. Devoted to the study and 
presentation of American art from its beginnings to the present, - 
this museum*s exiensi^collections include a wide range of 
American paintings, sculptures, prints, amd drawings,;as well as a 
specialized library of fifteen thousand volumes, a photographic 
collection, clipping files, and the Archives of An>erican Art. Alt- 
material not on exhibition is available for examination by .qualified 
rese%^chers. • 

National Gallery of Art, A bureau of the Smithsonian separately 
administered by its gwn board of trustees, the gallery contains a ^' 
major collection of American and European art, including the 
Garbisch Collection of American Primitive Painting, dating from 
the eighteenth ceniuryl 

^ National Museum of History and Technology, The mus^ftum has , 
exhibits and collections documenting American material culture, 
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the history of technology, applied arts, and natiinal and military 
history in addition to departments of Applied Arts, Cultural 
History, Industries, and Science aa*Technol^ (see no. 49) 
and the Van Alstyne Collection of American Folk Art, 
National Museum of Natural Histdipy and MuseUm of 3f 09, 
^ A^major collection 'and resea^r^ facility fqcusing qn man and his 
natural surroundings, this museum includes significant anthro- 
pological and archaeological holding and the Department of 
Anthropology and Center for the Study of Man (see no.\50), ' • 

Renwick Gallery, A department of the National Collection, the 
Renwick is charged with presenting changing exhibitions of ^ 
American crafts and design,' past and present, one aspect of which 
is folk art. Recent exhibitions have included "The Stitch Pictures 
of Ethel Mohamed," a livnigfolk artist from Mississippi; *Taint 
on Wood: Decorated American Furniture since the Seventeenth 
Century"; and an^exhibition of American pieced quiltsi 

Research Institute on Imrhigration and Ethnic Studies, The 
' institute sponsors and disseminates research on social and cultural 
issues related to contemporary immigration to the United States, 
Studies may focus on Adjustment and adaptatiom of various 
' migrant groups, ethnicity, or anthropological implications of * 
immigration. The institute sponsors workshops, hosts fellows 
working on immigration research, and publishes bibliographic 
studies and occasional papers. 

What/For Whom 

All Smithsonian facilities (located in Washington, D.C., except as 
noted) are open to the general public. Research libraries and 
collections are open to qualified scholars who make arrangements 
with the Office of Education and Training. Specialists are 
occasionally available, for a fee, to provide consulting services. 
Listings of photographs of items in the collections available for 
' purchase in specific subject areas may be requested from the 
Customer Services Branch, Photographic Services Division. 

Contact for Information 

Office of Public Affairs, Smittisonian Institution, Wasfiington, 
D.C. 20560 * , 
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^DIVISION OF 
PERFORMING ARTS 

Smithsonian Institution 



AtaiMiunct Available 

Performing Arts Series, The aivision spofuiors eight different series 
of music and dance performances ranging from the Jazz Heritage 
Series to a Country/Bluegrass Music Series to "People and Their 
Culture/' a series of ethnic music and dance presentations, which 
in 1977 incl«4cd Gambian Griots (storytellers), the Noh Theatre 
from Japan^and a Bumlesie daqce troupe. For more information 
about the series, held in the winter months at the Smithsonian 
Institution, contact the Central Box Office. Representatives of 
ethnic groups- interested in appearing as performers should contact 
the Division of Performing Arts. 

Recordi^ Program, Several albums of jazz reissues and albums 
of.li£tle*known jazz musician^, including the six-record Smith- 
sonian collection of classic jazz, are available for purchase. Each 
rebording is accompanied by a comple|e*discogTaphy and fine 
liner notes. The Jazi Oral History Project,- sponsored by the 
National Endowment for the Arts (see no. 34), eoables the 
division to make recordings of interviews witMeading^figures 
in the history of jazz. A large collection o£ thtse tapes is available , 
for preference. ^ 

African Diaspora Program. The division develops performing arts 
presentations^ symposia, and research publications in the area of 
black culture. Reference materials developed in conjunction with 
the Festival of American Folklife (see no. 53), such as tapes, slides, 
and field notes relating t<f African and black American cultural 
traditions and coinmunities, are available for use by qualified 
researchers. ^ 

What/For ivhom 

Performances and free^ workshops may be attended by the general 
public; reference collectioi^s ape open to qualified researchers. 
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Ai«ia(uice AYailable 

dnuitlare awarded for basic research by^established scholars to 
be conducted in foreign countries for which the United States 
holds excess f^^gn currency* including at present India, Pakisun; 
Egypt, Btirma; and Guinea. Most grants support basic research 
in anthropplogy and archaeology; although studies have also been 
supported tn biology, demography, folklife (including studies of ' 
ancient qrafc^technologies, and folkways), immigriition, and 
othet muflieum-relatiedsubjects. Only legitimate costs of research — 
such as travel expenses, project staff salaries, and equipment— 

authorized and must be met with foreign currencies expended 
ipthe cpuntiy where the research is beihg carried out. The training 
of graduate students may be included. Projects may be binatiohal 
with the American grantee institution collaborating with.an 
institution in'the host country. A program announcement is 
available. \ / . • / 

What/rorWhom 

'Project grants average $30,000 to U.S. institutions of higher 
education, museums, and research i^titutions on behalf of estab- . 
lished scholars for Vtf^l* orJarge-scal^iresearch projects. 

Example 

Receiit folklifo-related reseatch has included support for an 
American folklorists' study of ancient cultures as part of the 
''Old Ways in the New World'' section of the Smithsonian's Festival 
of American Folklife; film and scholarly documentation of tradi- 
tional religiotis dance and music rituals iii India, and studies of- 
traditional Polish musical instruments. 

Contact for Infomation 

Foreign CurreAty Prograai; Office of International Programs, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560 



40 NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 

^ ^ HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY 



Smithsonian Institution 



AadMance Available . - 

The museum> extensive collections, archives, and library docu- 
ment the history of American material culture, arts and manu- 
factures, science and technology, an<i national and military history, 
Dcpartmenu with the greatest revelance for the study of American 
material and folk culture, anthropology, and ethnic studies are 
described below. 

Departmeni of Applied ArU. The Division of Graphic ArU 
r maintains a iibrary of approximately 3,000 volumes, a collection 
of 45,000 printed specimens representing commercial and artistic 
printing techniques of all periods, and actual machinery such as 
printing presses, typesetting equipment, and several hundred patent 
models of ninejteenth-century printu|| machinery. The Division 
of Phot<^aphic History's collectioilfcclude more than 5,000 
publications; lenses, shutters, cameras, projectors and other 
apparatus in the field of still and mption picture photography; and* 
800,000 photographs pertinent to the technological and esthetic 
history of photography. The Division of Textiles collections, 
nyipbcring over 40,000 American and Western European items; 
include fib^, fabrics, and machines and implements used in their 
manufacture dating from the seventeenth century. Among them 
arc coltections of coverlets, laces, quilts, samplers, shawls; hand 
looms, and spinning wheels. 

Departmeni of CuUurdl Hisicnry. The Costume and Furnishfngs 
Division includes American costume, wearing apparel, and personal 
adornment; many items expressive of the dreis of the Victorian 
era and the nineteenth<entury factory age; and furnishings of 
the post-Qvil War period, induding furniture and related house- 
hold materials. The Ethnic and Western Cultural History Division 
maintains reference files and artifact collections pertaining to 
regional and ethnic groups, including Afro-, Sino^, Slovene-, and 
Spaili^- Americans, as well as doaimentation of the material 
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culture of the frontier and seiilemeni periods of the West. 
The Musical instruments Division is (jpnCerned with performance 
and related research exhibits of musical instruments from America 
and Western Europe, which include a collection of American 
and European traditional and popular folk instruments. Native 
American musical instruments afe housed in the Department of 
Anthrppology (see no. 50). The division also maintains iconographic 
and archival materials, rangingflom tape recordings to photo- 
graphs, documenting the collecnons and sponso% demonstrations 
and performaQi^es^sing traditional instruments throughout tKe « 
year. The Preii^dustrial Cultural History Division maintains , 
collections and research materials focusing on'preindustrial hancP^ 
crafts, including hand^tools and processe^^of historic crafts, 
especially those from along the eastern seaboard. Collections of 
furniture, silver, pewter, woodenware, pottery, educational 
materials, and folk art are displayed in the Hall oi Everyday Life 
in the American Past.^ , 

Department of Industries, The Division of Extractive Industries 
maintains collections of American agricultural and forestry imple- 
ments and machinery of every time period, a food technology 
collection emphasizing dairy husbandry, collections documenting 
the history of mining technology, with emphasis on the coal 
industry, a large photograph collection of mining subjects, and 
historical collections on the petroleum, iron, and steel industries. 
The Collection of Business Americana in this division provides a 
basis for majoryesearcl\ in American business and industrial history. 
The administrative office of the Association for Living Historical 
Farms and Agricultural Museums, a private nonprofit educational 
organization, is located in the Division of Extractive Industries, 
and publishes the bimonthly Living Historical Farms Bulletin. The 
collections of the Division of Ceramics and Glass contain examples 
of ancient glass from the fifteenth century B.C. to the thirteenth 
century a.d. and Western European and American glass from the 
seventeenth century to the present. The ceramic collections 
include European and American ceramic^ from the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries as well as examples of Chinese 
and Japanese export porcelains. The Transportation Division's 
collections include archival ship plans, models of ships, full-size 
road and railroad vehicles, firefighting equipment, and a selection 
of scrimshaw work. 

DepartmetU of Science and Technology. The Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering Division maintains extensive collections of original 
objects, models, and archival materials of all periods, including 
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a Is^t collection of hand and mach^ tools from such chifu as 
coopering, blacksmithing» caipentry, md plumbing; supplementing 
co^ections of Ufoh at the Department of Industries. 

What/For Whom 

Research facilities for use by qualified scholars, Fellow;frips are 
offered in selected areas of research by the Office of Anemic 
Studies (see no, 52). 

Contact for Information 

(Appropriate department and division), National N^iseum of . 
History and Technology, Smithsonian Institution* Washington, 
D.C. 20560 / ^ 



NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AND MUSEUM OF MAN 

Smithsonian Institution 



Aflsiiuuice Available 

' The National Museum of Natural History and Museum oHvlan 
maintain collections and archives covering all aspects of jhe natural 
^ienccs. Onfy divisions ^^ifically related to anthropology are 
described below. 

* ' ■ • ■. 

Department of Anthropology. The archaeological and ethnological 

collections of the department contain over 6ne million specimens 
from all parts of the world and represent native American tribes 
from the United States and Canada particularly well. Research has 
been conducted in various parts of the United States documenting, 
for example, the survival of arts, crafts, and household industries 
in the Plains and Eastern Woodlands cultures. The department's 
Native American' Language Revitalization Program provides 
information on pedagogical and linguistic skills to native American 
groups seeking to establish programs to revive and preserve their 
ow4[i native languages. In addition toils specimen collections, the. 
department houses a specialised library containing many materials 
rejating to North American Indians, which is open to qualified ' 
scholars. The publication Smithsonian Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, which replaced the bulletins of the fonner Bureau of 
American Ethnology, began in 1965. With the Office of Muieum 
Programs, the department jointly administers a museum training 
program for native Americans (see no. 54). 

National Anthropological Archives. Organized in 1965 as part of 
the Department of Anthropology, the archives serves as the 
depository for the department's records, those of its predecessor 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, and private papers relating 
to all cultures of the world and to the history of anthropology, 
with special emphasis olfmaterials relating to American Indians. 
Most of the official records and manuscript collections in the 
.^archives date from 1847 to 1970. Included among the major series^ 
of official records are correspondence files of the Bureau of Ameri- 
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can Ethnology and files of information and correspondence from 
the anthropological units of the former United States National 
Museum and the present National Museum of Natural History, 
Included among the collecti'ons'of private papers are vocabularies, 
grammatical data, and texts relating to Indian and other languages; 
ethnographic field notes and r^]ports; and ttanlcripts of oral history 
and music. Also deposited in the archives are records of the 
American Anthropological Association, the American Ethnological 
Society, the American Society for Ethnohistory, the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington, D.C., and the Central States 
AnthropolpgicaL Society. 

"Most of the 90,000 items included in the photographic holdings 
of the archives date from 1860 to 1930, A general file of bjack-and- 
white prints relating to North American Indians includes portraits 
as well as pictures illustrating dwellings, cpstumes, domestic 
activities, industries, and the arts. A list of *'§elected Portraits of 
Prominent North American Indians" is available. Several 
manuscript and photograph collections relate to the work of 
American anUiropologists and linguists add to foreign cultures^ 
as well. V ^ 

The archives administers the Amerjj/an Incjian Cultural Resources^ 
Training Program to train ancTassist nativtf Americans involved 
in tribal history pjograms. Round trip air tmwporRnion and living 
expenses are provided to enable participants to spend up to two 
nlTonths in 'Washington, D.Qr, doing historical reseaWi in the 
Jihotograpfis and manuscripts at the archives and other major < 
cultural resource institutions such as the N^onal Archives (see 
no. 29) and th^ Library of Congrej^^j (see no. 31). Applicants must be 
nominated by their tribal governments and must be fluent in 
English. Ortjy one person from a tribe will be chosen. For more 
information, contact the director of the Isfatioual Anthropological 
Archives. 

^Center for the Stxtdy of Man, The center coordinates a worljdwidfl 
program of interdisciplinary, cross-cultural research projects 
conducted by the Smithsonian with othbr research organizations! 
Although much of the center's work focuses on foreign cultufes, 
ongoing research isr* conducted on surviving American Indian groups 
in the eastern and southern parts of the United States. The center 
has aho undertaken preparation of a twenty-volume encyclopedic 
worCon North American Indians that will summarize scholarly 
knowledge of the history and cultures of all North American 
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Indians and Eskimos from prehistoric times to the present. The 
fint volume of.this series, entitled Handbook of North American 
Indians, i% due to be published by the GoVernment'Printing Office 
in 1977. The center also administers a program of small grants 
supporting urgent field research in anthropology to document 
and recover ethnological data'on vanishing cultural groups. For ^ 
example, the center supported research by an anthropologist in ' 
Arizona on a system of witing developed by a member of ttii 
Apache Nation. 

'Wh^t/For Whom 

^^Jlesearch facilities for use by qualified scholars. Training program 
for native Americans. Fellowships are offered in selected areas of 
research by the Office of Academic Studies (see no, 52). 

Contact for Information 

(Appropriate division), National Museum of Natural History and 
Museum of Man, Smithsonian Institution^ Washingtoti, D.C. 20560 



* 
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NAflONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
HLM CENTER 

Smithsonian Institution 

" • ■ 

ABtiitanoe Available ^ 

Established ia 1975,i the National Anthropological Film Center 
is a research and visual data resource center with pirograms and 
facilities for the study, documentation, and preservation of visual 
information on human behavioral and cultural variations. 
Special attention is given to documenting vanishing traditional 
cultures of the world and unique or nonrecurring events. 
More stable cultural variations are also documented, usually 
in collaboration with anthropologists, folklore specialists, 
regional experts, and members of the cultural groups to . ' 
be filmed. The center's holdings, for example/ include film docu- 
mentation of the Smithsonian's Festival of American Folklife an<J 
American family life. The center accepts deposits of motion picture 
film' footage which meet established standards of resealch potential; 
it develops methods, guidelines, and equipment to increase the 
permanent research value of visual records of vanishing ways of 
Jife and culture. A research film library is being equipped with 
high-speed, slow-qibtion, and stop-frame viewers, film readers, and . 
editing tables. The center also assists minority cultures in preserving 
visual information on their cultural heritage and occasionally 
trains individuals from such cultures to participate in filming 
studies of their own or related culturesi 

What/For Whom. 

■ ■ *■ ■ . * 
The center's collection and facilities are open to qualified scholars. 

Contact for Information . ' , 

National Anthropological Film Center, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 20560 , 
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OFHCE OF 
ACADEMIC STUDIES 

Smithsonian Institution 



Aitiatance Av^lable 

Fellowships with stipends are available for research at the Smith* 
sonian Institution under the supervision of a staff member* 
Research may be conducted in any subject for which the 
Smithsonian has materials in the collections or specialists on 
the staff, including but not limited to the history of art, including 
folk art» American material and folk culture* anthropology and 
ethnic studies, and the history of music and musical instruments, 
ethnomusicolbgy, and performance practices. Fellowships are 
generally awarded for not less than six or more than twelve months 
and include research and travel allowances. The main categories of 
assistance (as described in Smithsonian Opportunities for Research, 
available from the office listed below) are: 

Smithsonian Fellowships. Stipends of 1 10,000 per year are available 
to researchers with a Ph.D. or equivalent degree, or who are 
of recognized scholarly standing. 

fredoctoiral Fellowships. Stipends of about |5.000 per year are 
open to candidates for a Ph.D. or equivalent degree who are 
working on dissertation research projects approved by theii^ 
universities or departments and by the Smithsonian staiff member 
serving as research supervisor. ^ 

Research Participation Program, Stipends of |100 per week for 
ten- week periods are open to graduate students interested in 
pursuing directed research projects. 

' Smithsonian Study Program. Financial assistance is generally not 
provided by this program, but the Smithsonian does arraifige for 
students or other individuals to work on specific projects in any 
area of the'Hi«jtitution for periods of at least twelve weeks. Assign- 
ments consist of supeo^ised tasks which allow the participant an 
opportunity to learn about specified subjects while participating in 
the ongbing work of an institution staff member. The Smithsonian 



coopefatef with schoob wishing to grant academic credit for 
these assignments. 



Example 

Support recently given for research in folklife-related areas 
includes a 1975 Postdoctoral Fellowship for the study of Grow 
Indian culture and early Plains ethnology; a 1975 Predoctoral 
Fellowship for the study of alleys, alley dwellings, and alley 
dwellers in Washington. B.C.. 1850-1970; 1975 appointments of 
'five college students to work on various aspects of the Festival of 
American Folklife; two 1976 Predoctoral Fellowships for the study 
of the history of the mandolin and for an analysis ot the content 
and structure of stori^ and tales traditionally handed down within 
Americaft families; and a 1 977 ^Predocto^al Fellowship for the 
study of the hammered dulcimer 

What/For Whom ^ 

Research training fellowships for scholars and graduate students. 
Appropriate professional Smithsonian staff must be williAg to act 




Contact for Infonnadon 

Office of Academic Studies. Smithsonian Institution. 
''Washington. D.C. 20560 vy 



OFFICE OF^ 
AMBilCAN STUDIES 

Smithspnian Institution 



Aiditancc Ayailable 

American Studies Frogram, In association with several universities 
in the Washington area.lhe Smithsoniap offers an American • 
Studies Program which enables scholai^lnd graduate students to 
use the Smithsonian's unique resources in pursuing American 
studies. Various courses, seminars, and directed research projects 
have focused on "MafCrial Aspects of American Civilization." an 
introduction to Smithsonian resources in American material culture; 
vernacular architectu^; early American^ljiecorati ve arts; industrial 
and historical archaeology; and technologffal. architectural, and 
urban history. y . ' T 

Folklife Frogram. The Smithsonian's Folilifl'Program was'initially 
established in the Division of PerformjjSg^Arts in 1967. The 
program changed from a perfonnancc-orifented'One to a research 
center in 1976. when it became part oKthe Office of American 
Studies. The Folklife Program is chargeci with collecting, preservirig. 
and presenting the artifacts! and performances of our nation's oral 
traditions; encouraging the continued survival of living cultural 
forms whose existence is endangered by the institutions of modem 
technological society! developing scholarly dQcuni|eritation of the 
papers, films, upes. and other materials amassed during Smith- 
•sonian folklife festivals; and planning and devieloping future 
folklife programs and presenta^ns in conjunction with other 
Smithsonian divisions. The program's work proceeds under the 
direction of the Simithsonian Folklife Advisory Council composed " 
of twelve members representing various disciplines within the 
Smithsonian complex. TTie Smithsonian's Festival of American 
Folklife — a living-museum presentation of American expressive 
folk traditions held annually since 1967 on the national Mall in 
Washington. D.C. — is coordinated by the Folklife Program and 
its advisory council and is produced by the Division ofPerformirig 
Arts (sec no. 47). The Folklife Program, working cooperatively 
with the Library of Congress's American Folklife Center (see no. 




82) aiid the Am Endowment's Folk Arts Program {see/io. 35) assists * 
in th^development of folklife festivals and activities in selected 
paru of the country where no equivalent programs exist. The 
Folklife PvQgram prepared a travelingrexhibit. Handc?af u of the 
Southeast, which is available from SITES (see no. 55). 

Whai/ParWhim 

Courses for scholars and grs^luate students; technical assistance for 
folklife programs and folk festivals. Photographic and tape recorded 
documentation of ten years of Smithsonian folklife festivals is 
available for scholarly research. 

. * 

Contact for Infoimackin 

■> 

' (Appropriate division), Office of American Studies, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington; D.C. ' - \, 
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QFRCE^F 

MUSEUM PROGRAMS 

■ ■ ^ ' • •• ' ' . . ■ ^ 

Smithsonian Institution 



Aititunce Available 

-The Office of Museum Programs administers the following programs 
providing financial and technical assisunce to museums, including- 
folklife or folk art. museums. 

National Museum Act. Under the provisions of the National . * 
luseun^i Act of 1966, technical aid to museums and museqm' 
^rofe9si5imls throughput the United States and abroad is provided 

I is financial support for speicific projects which advance the 
museultn profession through training, research, or publication. 
^ Specific ftscalvSTT grants support seminars §fid workshops, s.tipends 
to iadividuahr for conservation studies, stipends ior gradi^te or 
''iMfQf^ional/educatidn and training, stipends for museum intern- 
j^ships^lfavei for museun) professionals, special studies and research, 
and professional and technical assistance. Funds may not be used 
for general operating es^ni^ or for costs of constructing or - \ 
renovating museum buildings or purchasin^^acquisitions or 
" equipment. For example, a fiscal 1977 grant w^ made to the 
Norwegkin'-American Musejum at Decorah, Iowa, for a five-day 
;Worksh9p on the special needs of immigrant ethnic museums, and 
; a tjravel grant was made to the Internatipnal'Mus^^m of New 
N&xico for a staff perspn to study Mexican folk art. Guidelines 
arc available from the National Kfuseum Act, Arts and^irldfts^'b 
Building, Sipiihsonian Institution, Washington, D.G. 20560. ; . 

NqHve American Training Progrpm. The purpose of this f>rogram 
is to help native American people develop the exper^t^iap. j^p establish 
and manage their own museums and cultural institutions. Interested 

• native American applicants should contact the Native American 

* Training Program coordinator for "further information. 

The office also assists museums by offering a series of workshops 
for professional museum staff, by providing information on con- 
' servation and mt^eum management, and by administering an 
^ internship program for students and museum professionals to get 



on-thefjob museum ixmning by. working in any Smithionian ' 
department lor poiocls of six >^k8 to a ye^^ 

Whaty^or Whom 

Technical or funding assistance for museuoiiy musetun professionals, 
native Americans, and miiseology students. 

. Contact for Information 

OCBce of Museum Programs, Arts and Industries Building, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Wai^gton, D.C. ^0560 

» . '■ • >.'-..' • 
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Sim 



Smithsonian Institution 



Aiilsuuice Available • 

The Smithsonian Institution Traveling lExhibition Service (SITES) 
rents traveling exhibits on a wide range of subjects including the » 
visual art8» design and crafts, architecture, history, sdence, < 
photography, and technology. More than two hundred exhibitions 
are on continuous tour. Rental fees, which cover most organiza* * " 
tional expenses, including insurance, range lErom |50 to |5,000 
for standard exhibits. The borrower's required to pay outgoing 
transporution charges to the next exhibitor. Exhibitions are 
offered for four-week periods unless otherwise specified. Listings 
iof exhibitions are available. SITES also circulates exhibitions 
organized by other institutions and individuals as a service to the 
museum profession and adyifp others on how to circulate shows. 

Example 

Folk-related subjects of 1977 traveling exhibits include the influence 
of Shaker design on the evolution of design in Denmark, folk 
woodci^ts from northeastern Brazil, American folk crafts of the 
deep South, a history of American floor coverings from colonial 
times to the present, Mexican folk baroque architecture, handcrafts 
of the Southeast, North Ahierican Indian baskets, the history of 
American agriculture, American coverlets, blacks in the westward 
movement, and'photographs of the American frontier. 

What/For WhoiA 

Traveling exhibits lor rent by museums, libraries, art galleries; and 
educational and cultural institutions and organizations. A signed 
contract is required. ^ ^ 

Contact for Infonipation 

Traveling Exhibition' Service, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 20560 ' . 
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SOECTED nBUOGRAPHY 



Note: The following publioitioiis contain detailed information 
on the federal gdvemment and its programs, Ali federal agencies 
described in this guide will make available fimding guidelines or 
informative materials describing their programs or services upon 
request. , ^ 



Aiaociatcd Coundlt of the Am. 
Cultural Directory: Guide to Federal Funds and Service) /or Cultural Activities, 
New York: Amoduted Coundb of the Arts, 1975. . , ; . ' • 

A to the an and cultural rcMurces of the federal goverament. including 
ddKriptions of 250 federal programs providing funds or technical asiistaiice for 
ciUtural activities. 47 federal cultural advisory groups, and federal lawi and 
rcgulatioi|s affecUng the arts. General subject Index. 

' ' .■ ■ ■ ^ . ' ^ * 

Executive Office oif the Prc^ldeiit, dfflce of Management apd Budget 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, Washington. U^! Government Printing 
Office. Published annually in the spring and upkl^ted in ^e fall. 
The single authoriudve, govemment-wld^ compendium <^ntalning detailed 
descriptions of all programs, services, an^l activities provided by ail executive 
departmenu. agencies, and instrumentalities of the federal government that 
provide assistance or benefiu to the American pubUc. Indexed by agency, 
program, function, popular Wne. applicant eligibility, and subject. 

Genetal Services Adminifltration. National Archives and Records Service.* 
United States Government Manual Washington, VS, Government Printing 
Office: Published annually. 

The official handbook of the federal government describing the organization, 
purposes, aiid programs of most government agencies. The manual Includes 
names of tbp personnel, telephone humt>as. and organization charts. 

National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

A Guide to Federal Frograms: Frograms and Activities Related to Historic 
Freservation, Washington: National Trust for Historic Preservation, 1974; 
4 Guide to Federal Frograms for Historic Freservation: 2976 Supplement, 
Washington: Preservation Press. 1976. 

The guide and lu supplementdescribe aU f^eral programs that assist historic 
preservation and environmental ed<ication activities. General subject index. 
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U.S. Dq>artment of Agriculture. Rural Development Service. Guide to Federal 
Frograms for Rural Development. Wathington; U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1975. ^ 

A guide to all available federal assistance programs for rural developmenL 

VS. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Education. 
Catalog of Federal Education Assistance Programs: An Indexed Guide to the 
Federal Government's Programs Offering Educational Benefits to the 
American People. Washington, VS. Government Printing Office. Published 
annually. 

A guide ti^ all programs administered by the Office of Education and other 
federal aoencies in support of educational services, professional training, or * 
library s/rvices avaUabU^ to the general public. Extensively indexed ^y adminis- 
trative agency, authorization, public law. U.S. Code, beneficiary, program name, 
and general. subject. 
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index: 



The contents of this book are indexed by subject matter. 
Listings of all programs by federal agency appear at the front 
of the book. Numbers in the index refer to program numbers and 
not to page numbers. The abbreviations and acronyms listed below 
are used in the index'^to identify federal agencies. • 



Arts Endowment 
BIA 

. Commerce 
GSA 
HEW 
HUD 

Humanitiet Endowmnent 
Interior 
Labor 
NARS 

NationarCallery 
National Tnisf 

W 

OE 

. Smithsonian 



National Endowment for the Arts 

Bureau of Indian Affsurs (Department of the 

Interior) 
I>epartmcnt of Commerce 
General Services Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department of .Housing and Urban Development 
'National Endowment for the Humanities 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Labor 

National Archives and Records Service (General 

Services Administration) 
National Gallery of Art (Smithsonian. Institution) 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Natioivil Park Service (Department of the Interior) 
National. Science Foundation 

Office of Education (Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare) 
Smithsonian Institution 
Department of State 
Department of Agriculture 
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Aca4«nic Snadiei, Office of (Smith* 
.•onian) , 52 

Advtery Service* Dlviidon Rational 
Tnut) , 44 

African Diaspora Program (Smith- 
■ofilan),47 

Afro-American ^ culture. See black cul- 
ture; ethnic culture 

Agricultural History Program Area 
(USDA) .2 

agricultural life and history 
Aiiociation for Uving Historical 
Farms and AgriciUtural Museums, 
49 

demonstrations, 3, 5, 23 
Department of Agriculture pro- 
grams, 2-8 
internships, 2 

jliving historical farms, 6, 23, 25, 49 

National Agricultural Library, 6 

oral history, 5-9, 15 ' 

photographs, 5, 7, 21 

research resources, £ 5-7, 29, 49 
Agriculture, , Department of, 2-8; 

mentioned^ 29 
Aleuts. See native American culture 
Alliance for Arts Education, 1 1 
American Anthropological Association, 
. 50 

American lEthnological Society, 50 
American Ethnology, Bureau of, 50: 

mentioned, 22, 29-30 
American Film Institute, 31, 34 
American Folklife, Festival of. 53: 

mentioned 9, 47, 51-52 
American Folklife Center (Library of 

Congress) , 32; mentioned, 53 
American Iiidian Cultural Resources 

Training Program, 50 
American Society for Ethnohistory, 50 
American Studies Program (Smith- 
sonian) ,53 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum 
(Smithsonian) ,46 
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Anthropological Society of Washing^ 

ton, D.C., 50 
anthropology 
fellowships and stipends; ^27, 52 
funds for research, 17, 26^! 36-43, 

48,50,52 ^ 
internships, 26, 52 

National Anthropological Film Cen^- 
ter, 51 

National EndoMrment for the Hu- 
^ manities programs^ 56-42 

research resources. 19, 22„29, 31, 46, 
50-51 

Smithsonian. Department of Anthro- 
pology, 50; mentioned, 46, 49 
Anthropology^ Department of (Smith- 
sonian) ,50; mentioned^ 46, 49 
Appalachia, 1, 5, 11, 29, 34, 41 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 1 
Applied Arts, Department of (Smith- 

^ian) , 49 ^0>k 
appffiticeships, 3^ * 
archaeology ' ^fc • » ^ 
funds for rcseatch,*?. 86-42, 45, 48, 

52 - ■ . ' ■nc V . 

historic preservatioh,^4 
National Park^Servicc^Offjcje of Arch- 
eology and Histqi|k gnservation, 

.24 . - : ^ . 

research i^esour^, 22^ 46, 50 
Archeoloey r%pd Hls^ric Preservation, 

\rfffioeof (NPS) ,2^^ .\ , 
ajrl(itte^ture 
I 'f»l^ij^^^^ 53. 

.vTwiwl^^^^ir^ 39, V^5i;52 

ikfit^ric Amencaj^ Survey, 

^iiiiin^- 'kr\dx^^iAt,\t6v^ Arts 
-Attk^Pri^^ A*-' 

National \Ttiis^ foV-Kistork^^^^ fteser- 
vatioio ' ^rdgnin^ S^r 



arcfaitcctOie, continued ■ 
mI$o hlttcndc piuti t a tioa 
pbotographi; 7/ 29 
TCicaxch reiotircef, 24, SI, 44 
Architecture Environmental Arti 

Pipgram (Arti Endowment) , 34 
Archive of Folk Son} (Library of Con- 

grcii), 83; mentioned/ SI, 43 
archives 
Am er ica ^ FolUife Center, 32 
Archive bf Folk Song, S3; men- 
tioned, 31, 43 
Archives of American Art, 46 
folkUfe, 19,fS2-SS, 47, 53 
fundi for, SO, 36^ 
Historic. American Bulldlnp Sur- 
vey, 24 

• Historic American Engineering Rec* 

ord, 24 . 
historic preservation, 44 
National Anthropologicad Archives, 

50 

NaUonal Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, 29 

oral history, 5-0, 19, 22. 29, 33, 40, 

40,50,53 
Smithsonian archives, 46-50 
transportation, 49 ' 
See also documentation; libraries; 
research; and specifie disciplints 
Archives of American Art (Smith- 

sonlan) , 46 
art history, 36-42 

Artists-in-Schools Program (Aru En- 
dowment) ,84 

National Endowment for the, 

Afla^^l^jtion Program <OE) , 11 
Asi^faif^^for Uving Historical Farms 
aiidc- Museums. 49 * 

'^i^dlovbd4 :s^n^ 29, 31. 

media; re- 

!fAtip*|to (NARS), 




e services. See 



Program (OE), 12 



m 

*bla<Jfcv< 

African Diaspora Program, 47 
agricultural life and "history, 2, 6 



black culture, continued 
Anacosda Neighborhood Mvseum, 
46 

ex-slave natrativer, 33, 43 
music, 29, S3, 47 

research resources, 29-81, 38, 46-47, 

.mendoned, 14-^16, SO, 40-41, 4S 
5^0 <i/io ethnic culture 
blacksmi thing, 49 

bricks^and-mortar assistance. See con- 
struction 

Bureau of. See specific name of bU' 
reau, e.g., Indian Affairs, Bureau 
of ' 

carpentry, 44,' 49 ^ 
Cartographic Archives Division 

(NARS), 29 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assist'* 

ance, B ' | 
census data# 29 

Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange between East and 
West. 26 ' ' 

Center for Polar Archives (NARS); 29 

Center for the Study of Man (Smith- 
sonian), 50; mentioned, 46 

Central States Anthropological Society^ 
50 

Ceramics and Glass, Division of 
(Smithsonian), 49 

CETA (Labor), 25 . ' 

Chlcano culture. See Hispanic -Ameri- 
can culture w 

Civil Archives Division (NARS). ^ 

CpU^ Library Program (kumanltles 
Endowment), 87 

Commerce, Department of, 9 

Community Development Program 
(HUD), 18; mentioned, 45 

Community Education Program (OE), 

community groups. See nonprofit or* 
ganizations (public llnd private) 

Community Resource Development 
(USDA), 8 

Comj^hensive Employment and 
I Training Act (Labor), 25 

construction, funds for, 1, 9, 18 

Consultant Service Grant Program 
(National Trust), 44 ■ 
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ooniu^unt services. S€€ employment; 

and specific fields 
CoopcniUve Aaivities, Office of (NPS), 

23 

Cooperative Extension Service (USOA), 

Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Decorative 
, Arts, and Design (Sinithsonian)^ 46, 
coopering, 49 

Costume and Furnishings Division 

(Smithsonian). 49 
Council on International Exchange of 

Scholars, 27 
Craft Development Program (tJSDA), 

4 - 

crafts 

apprenticeships, 34 

consumer information, 21 . 

cooperatives, 4 

**Craft Resources," 4 

demonstrations, 3, 5, 23 

exhibiU, 34,53,55 

funds for, 1, 11, 14, 34 

fundt for research, 42, 48 

Index df American Design, 46 

instruction in, 20 

marketing assistance, 3-4, 2U 23 

National Endowment for the Arts 
crafts program, 34 

Renwick Gallery, 46 

research resources, 46, 49 

workshops, 3, 34 

mentioned, 10, 13. 18, 25 * 
cultural facilities 

f^nds for, 1, 9, 18, 34, 37 

native American, 19 
' Cultural History, Department of 
(Smithsonian), 49 
Cultural Institutions Program (Hu- 

' manities Endowment), 37 
Cultural' Studies Center (BIA), 19 

' \ ^■ 

dance 

funds for research, 34, 40, 48 
National Endowment for the Arts . 

Dance Program, 34 
Performing Arts Series, 47 
research resources, 29, 31 
Dance Program (Arts Endowment), 34 
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Department of. See specific name of 
department, e.g.. State, Department 
of 

design, 34,46, IW 

Division of. See specific name' of divi- 
sion, e^f^,. Education Programs, 
Division of 

Doctoral DisscrUtion Research Abroad 
(OE), 27 

documentation, 3. 25, 30, 32, 34-35, 
40, 50-51, 53 

EDA (Commerce), 9 . 
East-West Center (Sute), 26 
Economic Development Administration 

(Commerce), 9 
Economic Research Service (USD A), 2 
editing, funds for, 30, 4b 
Education, Office of (HEW), 10-16; 

mentioned, 27 
Education Program (Arts Endowment), 

34 

Education Programs, Division of (Hu- 
manities Endowment), 36-37 
Education Projects' Program (Human- 
ities Endowment), 37 
Education Services Divisiqn (National 

Trust), 44 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, Bu- 
reau of (State). 26-27 
educational institutions 

funds for arts programs, 11, 14, 34- 

35 ' 
funds for curriculum development, 

10-12, 14-16, 27, 37, 45 
funds for preservation of historical 

documents, 30 
National. Endowment for the Arts 

pro-ams, 34-35 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities programs, 36-42 
Office of Education programs, 10-16 
See also elementary and secondary 
schools; higher education institu- 
tions; libraries; museums; non- 
^ profit organizations (public and 
private): students; teachers 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Artists-in-Schools Program, 34 
bilingual education programs, 12 
funds for artists* workshops, 11, 14 
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elcmenury/tecondary schools, enn t'd 
funds for arts education programs, 
10-14 

funds for curriculum development, 
10-12, 14-16, 27, 37 
V funds for native American programs, 
10,20 

funds for prestation education 
• programs, 45 

Office of Education progran^, 10-15 
Emergency Jobs and Unem|jloyment 

Assistance Act, 25 ' 
Emergency School Aid Special Arts 

Projects (QE), 14 
Employment and Training irominis- 

tration (tabor), 25 
employment, folklife-related, 5, 11, 14, , 
25, 25, 34-55, 47. See also {pllow. ^ 
ships and stipends; residencies; 
volunteer programs; and specific 
disciplines 
engineering, 24 
Eskimos. See native Americans 
Ethnic and Western Cultural History 

Division (Smithsonian), 49 
ethnic culture 
artifact collections, 49 
bibliographic or reference services, 

22, 32, 46 
cookery, 3, 12-13,34 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Program, 15 
fellowships and stipends, 52 
festivals, 23, 54-35, 47, 51 
filming assistance, 32, '51 
funds for ifducational programs, 14- 
16 

funds for folk arts programs, 35 

funds for research, <^0, 34, 40 

music, 32, 34 

performances, 32, 47 

research resources* 22» 29-33, 49 

Smithsonian Ethnic and- '^Western 
Cultural History Division, 49 ■ 

Summer Seminars Related to ^Do- 
mestic Ethtvic Heritage, ^6 

See also black culture; ethnology; 
Hispanic- American culture; immi- 
gration; native American culture 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Program (OE), 

ethnic studies^ See ethnic culture 
ethnology 



ethnology, continued 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 50; 

mentioned, ^c", 2r-30 
ethnobiology or medicine, 6, 17, 20, 
43 

ethnobotany, 6, .38 
ethnography, 17, 50 
ethnohistory, 31, 45, 50 
ethnolinguistlcs, 17 
fellowships and stipends, 27, 52 
information sources, 31 
research resources, 22, 46, 50 
exhibits \ 
catalogs,^ 34 
funds for, 34-35, 39, 42 
SITES, 55 

traveling, 20-21, 36, 46^55-55 . 
mentioned, 25-r26, 32 ^ 
Expansion Arts Program (Arts Endow- 
ment), 34 

Extension Service (USDA), 3; men- 
tioned, 29 
Extractive Induslries, Division of 
(Smithsonian), 49 

faculty, programs for. See educational 
institutions; higher education in- 
stitutions; teachers 
Faculty Research Abroad (OE), 27 
FAPRS (USDA), 8; mentioned, 3 
Farm Security Administration, 7, 29, 31 
Farmer Cooperative Service (USDA), 4 
Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval 
System (USDA), 8 
f federal government programs, informa- 
tion sources, 8, 21, 31, 34 
federal government records, 29 
Federal Information Centers (GSA), 28 
Federal Records Centers (NARS), 29 
Federal-State Partnership Program 

(Arts Endowment), 34 
Federal Writers Project (WoAs Pro- 
gress Administration), 33 
Fellowships, Division of (Humanities 

Endowment), 38 
fellowships and stipends: 2, 26-27, 34, 
38, 43, 46, 49^0, 52, 54. See aUo 
internships " 
Festival of American Folklife, 53; men- 
tioned, 9, 47, 51-52 
festivals 
' fundsfor, 23, 34-35,41 
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festivals, ^ontiniied 

National folk Festival 23 

technical assistance for/S» 32. 47, 52 

mentioned. 7, 20, sr 
film 

American Film Institute, 34 
funds for production, 15. 34-35. 39. 
41-42. 48 

National Anthropological Film Cen- 
• ter. 51 
National Collegiate Film and Video 

Competition, 44 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Media ArU: Film/Radio/Televi< 
sion Program. 34 
research collections. 29. 31. 44. 51 
training programs, 51 
folk architecture. architecture 
folk aru 
ArtistS'in-Schools program", 34 
^ definition of, 35 

educational programs, 3, 11, 32, 34 
exh^biu, 21,46, 55 

; funds for, 1, 10-14, 27, 30, 34-55, 40, 
52, 54 

- Garbisch Collection of American Pri- 
i^itive Painting, 46 
Index of American Design, 46 
'National Endowment for the ArU 
F'olk Aru Pro^m, 35 
'■' Renwick Gallery, 46 
research resources, 29. 31. 33. 46^7. 
.'49 

Van^^lstync Collection of American 
Folk Art, 46 
mentioned, 26. 42. 44. 48 
See also- specific artiorms', e,g,, dance 
or music 

Folk Arls Program (Ans Endowment). 

35; mentioned. 34. 53 
folklife 

American Folklife Center. 32 
bibliographic or reference service. 2. 

5-6. 19,22,29,31,33.53 
definition of. 32 

documentation. 25. 32. $4-35, 50-51, 

53 . - ■ 

employment, folklife-related, 5, 11, 

14^23.25,34-35,47 
Festival, of American Folklife, 53; 
^ mentioned, 9, 47. 51-52 
internatiofii*al. 19. 26-27. 31. 33. 

47-51. 55 
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' folklife, continued 

research resources, 5, 6, 29, 31, S3, 
46.49,53 

See also black culture; ethnic cul* 
ture; folk aru; folklore; native 
American culture; occupational 
folklife; researcfi; and specific art 
forms 

'Folklife Center, American (Library of 

Congress), 32- 
Folklife Program (Smitjhsonian), 53 
folklore 

bibliographic or reference Sjefrvices, 
22,31,33 

funds for reference materials, 40 

funds for research, 15, 27. 36-42. 48 

internships. 2 

native American. 19-20 

research resources. 19, 22, 31, 33, 51 

mentioned, 10, 12, 14 

See also occupational folklife; re- 
search 

Folklore: From Africa to the United 
States, 31 

folk music. See music 

Folk Song, Archive of (Library of Con- " 
gress), 33; mentioned, 31, 43 

foreign area studies; 16, 27, 48. See 
also international fo^ife 

Foreign Currency Program (Smithson- 
ian), 43 

Foreign Curriculum Consultanu (OE), 
27 

Forest Service (USDA), 5 

forestry, 5,23, 29, 49 . 

4-H Youth Program (USDA), 3 

Fulbright'Hays exchange program, 27 

Garbisch Collection of American Pri- 
mitive Painting (National Gallery), 
46 

genealbgy, 29, 51 

General Reference and Bibliography 
Division (Library of Congress); 31 
General Services Administration, 28-30 
glass, 49 

government. See information sources, 
federal government programs; state 
and local government agencies 

Graduate Study Abroad programs 
(State). 27 

Graphic Arts, Division of (Smithson- 
ian), 49 
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GranU'ln-Aid for Historic Prctervation 

(NP8). 24 
Group Projects Abroad (0£). 16 

HABS (NPS), 24. SI 
HA£R(NFS). 24 

Handbook of Latin Avurican Studies, 
Si 

Handbook of North American ikdians, 
50 

Harmoo Foundation CoUection of 

: Films. 29 
Haskell Indian Junior CoUege. 20 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Pe- 

partment of. fO-l? 
higher education institutions. 
I>e{>artment of Agriculture Extension 

Service^ 5 " 
funds for bilingual education pro- 

grams. 12 , 
funds for community education pro- 
grams. IS 
funds for curriculum development. 

15-16. 27. 57 
funds for foreign study. 16. 27. 48 
funds for preservation education pro- 

grams. 45 
funds for preservation !pf historlail 

docilments. SO 
funds for research. 17. 40» 4S. 48 
Haskell Indian Junior College. 20 
historical preservation programs, 44 
' Institute of Ameriom Indian ArU. 20 
National Endowment for the Arts 

programs. S4-S5 * 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities programs. $6-S7, 39-41 
CHKce of Education programs. 12-lS, 
15-16 

HispaniC'American culture. 5. 13-14. 

19. 34-35, 49. 55;. mentioned. 17. 

See abo ethnic culture 
Historic American Buildings Survey 

(NFS). 24. 31 
Historic American Engineering Record 

(NFS). 24 

historical documents, funds for preser- 
vation or publication. SO 

historic preservation 
education assistance programs, 45 
federal assistance Uiformation. 8 
federal protection of historic sites. 24 



historic preservation, continued 
, funds for acquisition or restoration. 
9, 18,24. 45 ' 
GranU-In-Aid for Historic Preser- 
^ Vation (IQfS). 24 
Living History Program. 23 
National Register of Historic Places 
(NFS). 24 

. National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation programs. 44-^ 
research resources. 24. 29. 31. 44. 46 
student film contesu. 44 
historical societies. See cultural facili- 
ties; museums 



history 



agricultural. 2-3. 5-7, 23. 25. 29. 39. 
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exhibits. 55\ 
forestry. 5 
funds for 
local. 3. 25. 
Local Histo] 
ing Room, 
rational Endi 



49 

ith. SO. 36-42 
31,39-41.46 
and Genealogy Read* 




aent for the Hu- 
manities programs, 36-42 
native American^^ 19-20 
See also historic preservation; orat 
history; research 
Histpry. Section (USDA), 5 
Home Economics (USDA). 3 
Housing and Urban Development. De- 
partment of« 18 
humanities 
fellowships and stipends. 38 
funds for consultants. 37 
funds for program development. 39 
funds for research. 40 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities programs. 36-42; men- 
tioned. 34 
seminars. 38 
o state committees. 41 . * 

youth programs. 42 
Humanities Institutes Program (Hu- 
manities Endowment). 37 

immigration 
funds for research. 30. 46. 48. 54 
research resources. 22. 29. 46 

Index of American Design (National 
Gallery). 46 

Indian. See native American ' culture 
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Indian Aftdfs. Buiean of. 1^20; mtcX 

tioned. 22.S9 
indUm Am and CrafU Boatd (In- 

;ierloi). 21 
liidian Claint Gonunlation. 29 
Indian Education. Oflke of (HEW).. 10 
Indian Education Prpgranu. Office of 

(BU). 20 . 
industrial doign. 24 
Industries. Department of (Smith- 
sonian). 49 
Industry, research resources. 49 
information sources 

federal government programs, 8. 21. 

28. SI. 34 

Federal Information Centers. 28 
folUlfe. 82'9S 
historic preservation. 44 
NationaQ Referral Center. SI 
native American arts and crafu. 21 
Institute of American Indian Arts, 20; 

mentioned. 19. 21 
Institute of International Education, 

27 / 
Institutional Granu (Humanities En- 
dowment). S7 
Interior. Department of tfie, 19-24; 

mentioned. 44 
international folklife 
research resources. SI. SS. 49-51 
mentioned. 19. S4. 38. 47. 55 
International programs. 16. 26-27. 46, 
48.54 

internships. 2. 26. 45, 54. See also 

fdlowships and stipends 
Interpretive Program (USDA). 5 

jaiz, 34. 47 

Job Opportunities Program ' (Coin- 

^rce). 9 
JohnsoO'O'Malley Act (BIA). 20 

Labor. Department of. 25 
Land Management. Bureau of. 29 
language • 
• bilingual education programs. 12. 38 
funds for instruction. 10. 12. .16 
ft|(nds for reference materials. 40 
funds for research. 17 
>' National EndowAient for the Hu- 
manities programs. 36-42 



language, continued 
native American. 10. 12. 19-20. 29- 
81. 50 

Native Amierican Language Revital- 
ization Program. 50 

research resources. 29. 31. 50 
Latin American. Portuguese, and Span- 
ish Division (Library of Congreu). 
31 

libraries 
funds for. 30. 36-42 
Interior Department. 22 
Library of Congress. 31-33 
National Agricultural Library. 6 
National Endowment for the Hu^ 

manities College Library Program. 

37 

National Museum of History and 

Technology, 49 
National Trust Library. 44 
* Natural Resources Library. 22 
photography,"? 
Smithsonian, 46, 49r-5I 
See idso archives: educational inlti- 
tutions; research; an4,,sffecific dis- 
. cipHnes i 
Library of Congress, 31-33; mentioned, 

7, 24 
linguistia 
bibliographic or reference services, 
22 

courses in, 20 

fellowships and stipends, 26-27 
funds for projects, 10 
funds for research, 17, 36-43 
information sources, 31 
ii^temships, 26 

National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities programs, 36-42 
research re^urcA, 22, 29-30, 50 
See also language 
literature - « 

National Endowment for tl|e Hu- 
manities prcigrains, 36-^ 
native American, 19 / 
living historical farms, 6, 23, 25, 49 
Living Historical Farm^. Bulletin, 49 
Living History t^rogram (NPS), 23 
Loqd Public Works . Program (Com- 
merce), 9 



Local Hialory and Genealogy Reading 
Room (Library of Gong^), SI 

Manuscript Division (Library of Con- 
gress). 81 • 
maps, 7, 29, 81 

marketing assistance, aru and crafU, 
4,21 • . 

material culture, 5, 40, 44, 46,. 49, 52- 
58 

Mechanical and Civil Engineering Di- 
vision (Smithsonian) ,49 

media, 15. 2% 84-85, 89, 4 M2 

Media Arts: Filra/Radio/Televislon 
Program (Arts Endowment), 34 

Media , Program (Humanities Endow- 
ment), 59 

Mesti cap -American culture. See His- 
panic-American culture 

MiliUry Archives Di*sion (NARS)i 29 

Mines, Bureau of, 29 

mining, 2^, 49 ^ 

motion pictures. See film 

Museum Program (Arts Endowment), 
84 

Museum Programs, Office of (Smith- 
sonian), 54 * ' ^ 
moseuras 
agriculture, 49 

Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, 
• ■ 46 ■ ^- 

catalog or publication assistance, 84 
conservation, 54, 54 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts and Design, 46 
courses apd training, 20, 34,. .54 
exhibit .circulation assistance, 55 
funds for, 9, 30, 84, 37, 39..4!b, 54 
living historical farms, 6, 23, 25, 39, 
49 

Ittanagement information^ 54 
^ National Collection of Fine Arts, 46 

National Endowment for the Arts 
Museum Program, 84 

National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities Museums and Historical 
Organizations Program^ 39 

Natjpnal Gallery of ArV, 46 

National Museum of History and 
Technology, 46, 49 

National Musek^jm of Srafiiral His? 
tory and Museum of Man. 46,. 50 



museums, continued 
National Park Service, 23 
Native American Training, Program, 
- 54 
Renwick Gallery, 46 
•training programs; 20, 50, 54 
traveling exhibits, 20-21, 36, 46, 53- 
• . 55 ^ • 

See flbo cultural facilities; exhlbiu 
Museums and Historical Organizations 
Program (Humanities Endow 
ment), 89 
music 

Archive of Folk Song, 33 
bibliographic or reference services, 
31, 33 

collections, 19, 22, 31, 3^, 50 
fellowships and stipends, 27, 34, 52 
funds for festivals, programs, of 
tours^ 34 

funds for research, 15, 38, 42, 48 
historic documentation or preserva- 
tion, 84-35 
instrument collections^ 49 
jazz, 34, 47 

National Endowment for the ' Arts 

Music Program, 84 
in National Parks, 23 
native American, 19-20, 22,. 29, 33 
research ttsources, 19, '29, 31, 33, 

47, 50 . 
Smithsonian Performing Arts Series, 

See also performing arts 

Music Division (library of Congress),. 
33; mentioned, 31 

Musical Instruments Division (Smith- 
sonian), 49 

Music Program (Arts Endowment), 34 

Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- . 
change Act, 27 

National Agricultural Library (USDA), 

6 • ' 

National Anthropological Archives 

(Smithsonian), 30, 50 
National Anthropological Tilm Cen- 

■ ter (Smithsonian), 51 
National AVthivea and Records Serv^ 

ice (GSA), 29; mentioned, 5, 7 
National Board of Consultants (Hu- 

'manities Endowment), 37 



National Collection of Fine Arti 

.(Smithionij^n), 46 ' 
National Collegiate Film' and Video 

'Competition (Nitional Truit) V 44 
National Council for the Traditional 

*Aru, 23, 55. 
^National Council (On the Aging. 39 

iNsftional Council on the Aru, 34 _i 

National Council on the llumanitics, 
36 

National EndTowment for the Arti, 

54-35; mentioned, 47 
National Endowment for the Human- 

' itlcs,. 56-42; mentioned, 54 
National Extension Hoi^cmakcTs Coun- 

cU, 5 

National Folit Festival, 25 

Natioi^al Folk Festival Associaifc^ 55* 

National Foundation oti ^he Aru and 
V th( Humanities, 54 •# 9 ■ 

National- Gallery of Art (Smithsonian), 

• ■ 46 - ■ ' V 

National Historic Preservation Fxind 
- (National Trust), 45 

National Historical Dbcuments Pro< 
gram \GSA), .50 

Nationa^l Hfstorical' Publications and 
Records CoiT)misa^on (GSA), 30 

National Institute of Mental Health ' 
(HEW). 17>f * ' 

National Miis^m Act, 54 

National Miiseum of History and 
Techiiology (Smithsonian), =49; 
mentioned, i6' 

NatjonaV. Museum of Natural Hiitory 
apd Museum of Man (Smith- 
sonian), 50;. mentioned, 46 

National Park -Service (Interior), 22- 

: • 2< 

-National Referral Center (Library of 
» Con^esA), 31 » ' 

National Ke^ister of Historic Places 

(NPS), 24 * . 

National Science Foundation, 43; men- 

tione(i,^6 . .. ^ , 

National Tn|st for Historic Preserva- 

^ tion, 44-45; mentioned, 24 
native American culture "i'V 
American Indian Cultural Resources 

Training Program, 50 ^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs programs, 
19-20 - - 
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native<*American culture, continued 

cultural facilities, 9, ,19 , ^ 

dance, 10, 29 , 

exhibits, 21, 55 

fellowship^ and stipends; 50 

folklotc, 19-20, 55 

funds for archives, 40 
-> fuhds for construction, 9 

funds for development of curriculum 
materials, 10, 12, 19 

fupds' for cultural retention pro- 
grami, 10, 12', 15, 5o, 57 

funds for employment and job train- 
ing programs, 25 « 

funds for tribes, 9-10, 12. 15, 19-20, 
25, 54-42 

Handbook of North American In- 
dians, 50 

^ Haskell Indian Junior College, 2Cr 
Indiali'Arts and Crafts Board, 21 
Institute of American Indian Arts, 
20 

. Johnson-O'Malley Act, 20 
language, MO, 12, 19-20, 29-31. 5Cl 
literature, 19 

maps of land areas, 29 . . 
marketing assistance. 21, 25 
museum studies. 20, 50, 54 
museums, 9, J?0-21 
music, 19-20. 22, 29. 33 - 
Native American Langjiage Revital* 

ization Program, 50\ 
Native American Training Program, 

54 - \ . . 
' Office' of Indian Education; (OE). 10' 
Office of Indian Educaticm Programs 

(BIA), 20, 
oral history, 10, !9 ^ 
' photographs, 7, 19^, 29, 51. 40, 50 
portraits, 50 ^ T» 
research jprojects oh, 19, 50 •? . 
research resources, 19,^22. 29/ 31, 55,. 

50 ' ■" ■ ^ ^ ^ 

tribal history programs, 20, 50 
mentioned; H, 15-15, 17, 30.^34, 57', 

40 ^ 
Sre also ethnic cHilture 
Natural Resourtes l-ibrary (If\t<rior) 

22 ' 
nonprofit organizations {public and 
private) ^ ^ ' 

educational programs. 5, 15. 46 
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• mmjpBoAl orgiiiiiicioni,^i>fil^nutfd 
fundi for coiutniMion. 1. 9. 18^9^'^ 
^undi lor cdiicaiional oii^ cultural 
/UTognmil IS. I5.54^V 
fundi for curricul|[im developq^mi; 

i>9 fundi for mploymf^t and Job 
traiiteig progra^. 25 
limdi' for tqVL art fcUvlliei. lb 
fundi tor fplklife^pr6}cctip 41 ^ 
. ^ fifuidi for hiitoric^cteryatioUt 9. 24». 
45' * 
fun'd^ for mcdia|Jp^du^tionl. S9 
fundi for prcicAacibn of hilEorical 

docunienu. 30 ^ * 
fundi fbr TCiearchVl?. 4S ' 
^ National Endown^ent for the Am 

programi. 54-S5 * ' * 
, National Endowment for the 1^ 
Aanitici^ progran^, S6-42 
natfVe American organizations. 12. 
20 , , ^ 
occupational fdlkUfe 
' agriculture. 2. 6-7. 2S. 29. 49, 
building. 10. 44. 49 
Collection of Buiincn Amei^icana. 4d 
forestry. 5. 23. 29. 49 
mining. 2^. 49 « 

^reiearch resources. 44. 49 * 
toQis. 49 

mentioned. 25.^34 

See olsh documentation 
Office of. See' spetific name of office, 

e.g., "kducation. Office of 
oral history 

agriculture. 6 . s 

Archive of FolX So%: coUectioniV 33 ^ 



^performing arU. 84-35. 46-47 
PerCpm^g Atu. Diviiion of (Smith- 

Ionian). 47: mentioned. 53 
n^erforming Ara 5«Hei (Smithsonian). 

49 '\ ^ 

P^tographk History. Diviiion of 

(Smithionian). 49 
phptograi^hi^ 
»ag|Rculture. 3. 5-7. 29 
anthrop^ogy. 29. 50 « «. 
aladffa. 5. 29 



itccturc.7.^24. 29. 44 
bla«k*cw)t^fe. 46-47 ^ 
exhibi^ ifo. 31.46.55 
foreitry. 5 *' ^ 

* fundi for. 16.^34. 3^ » 
historic preiervation. 24. 29. 44 
immigrant4li2.' 

Library of Congijcss Prinu and Pho- 
tographs l>i vision collection. 31 
mining. 29. 49 < 
niusic-relatied. 29. 49 * 
Natiyna! Archives Audiovisual Ar* 
' chives collection. 29 ^ . 

* native Ai||erican culture. 7. 19. 29. 

40. 50 ' 
See' also documentation 
photography. 29. 34. 49. 55^ 
Photography Division' (USDA). 7 
pluipbing. 49 

Preindustrial Cultural History Division 

" (Smithsonian). 49 ^ 
preservation. See historic preservation 
Preservation Education Fund (National 
Trust). 45 



artisu. 46 ,^ ^ 1^ ' . . Prjtservation^ Services. Office of (Na- 

collection*. 5^. 19. 22. 29.^ 53. 40.- tional Trust). 44 



46.5li^r53 
curriculum materials. 12 
Forest Rangers, 5 
* funds tor; 19. 25. 34-35, 40 ' 

jaa, 47 / .i ■ 

native Americans. 10. 19. 50 
workshops. 26 

mentioned. 6. 10. 15. 22. 25 
Oriental ia Division (Libi^iry of Con- 
gress). 31 ' ^ ^ 
performances^ 23» 32, 34-35. 46-<7^ 49. 




prime sponsors, ;C5 
printing, 49 ' 
printmaking. 49 

Prints and.'-JMiotographs Division (Li- 

* brary of Congress). 31 
Public Health Service (HE^). ^T-j^mm^i 
Public Programs. Division of (Humahi- 

t|^ Endowment), 39 * 
Public Service Employment Program 

(Ubor). 25 
Public Works Impact Program (Com- 
> merce). 9 • 
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Public Works Program (Commerce). 9 
pubUcaUon .of hittoricml dooimenls. SO 

radio, public, funds tor. S4-I7, 89. Set 

also media 
Recorded Sound Section (Library of 

Congress). 31 
Recording Program (Smithsonian). 47 
recordings 
co41cctioni. 29. 51. 55. 47. 49. 55 
'*£lhnic Recordings in America: A . 

Neglected Heriuge." 52 
funds for. 16. 54-55 
religion. Sa-51. 56.42 
Renwick Gallery (Smithsonian). 46 
research 

agencieii conducting folklife-related 
research. 2. 19. 26. 32. 46. 50. 55 
bibliographic or reference services. 

2. 5^. 19. 22< 29. 31-55. 44. 55 
documentation. 5. 50. 52. 54-55. 40. 

50-51.55 
Fulbright'Hays research grants. 27 
funds for, 1. 15-17. 25-27. 50. 54. 56- 

45.45.48.50.52.54 
See also archives; documentation; fel- 
lowships and stipends; libraries; 
and specific disciplines 
Research Grants. Division of (Humani- 
ties £hdo|yment). 40 
Research Institute on Immigration and 

Ethnic Studies (Smithsonian). 46 
residencies. 54-55. 57 
Rural Development Service (USDA). 8 
Rural Settlement Administration 
- (tJSDA). ;» 

Science and Technology. Department 

of (Smithsonian). 49 
Scientific Research Grants/ Fellowships 

(NSF). 45 

SITES (Smithsonian). 55; mentioned. 
46.55 

Slavic and Central European Division 
(Library of Congress). 51 

Smithsonian Institution^ 46-55 

Smithsonian .Institution 3*raveling Ex- 
hibition Service. 55 

social sciences. 51. 40. 45 

sociology 

* fellowships and st ipend s. 26-27 



sociology, amtintsed 
funds for research, 17, 36-45 
information sources. 6. 51 
internships. 26 

National Endowment for the Hu- 

mapities programs. 56-42 
research resources. 6^ 29, 31. 46. 49. 

50 

Speakers Reference Service (National 

Trust). 44 
Spanish*American "^uTltwCs^^See His- 
panic^ American culture^^^^^ 
Special Youth Projects (Humamtki, 

Endowment). 42 
State. Department of. 26-27 
state and local education agencic>^>^^ 
Alliance for Arts Education,!! j 
funds for cultural curriculum devel> 
opment. 10-16. 27. 54-B6. tk/^ 
funds for native American edm^ion. 

10.12.20 V 
Office of Education programs. 10-lS 
■^See also elementary and secondary 
schtfOh; higher education institu- 
tions; state and local government 
agencies 

state and local government agendes 
community resource development 

assistance. 3 
crafts' marketing assistance. 4 
funds for construction; 1. 9.J8 
funds for cultural programs. 54-56 
funds for employment programs. 25 
funds for -historic preservation. 9. 

18, 24 

funds for preservation of historical 

documents. 30 
technical assistance to. 3-4. 32 
See also nonprofit organizations (pub- 
lic and private); State and local 
education agencies; state arts agen- 
cies 

state arts agencies 
Federal-State Partnership Program. 

34 ^ 

fundsfor. 13-14. 34-35.41 

National Endowment for the Arts 

programs. 34-35 
. See also state and local government 

agencies; nonprofit organizations 

(publiip and private) 



itate humanitict commiueet, 41/ 

Suic Programi. Office of (HumanUics 

Endowment), 41 
itorytelling, 10, 1^, 14,22-23,52 
itudenti 

American Studies Program, 53 

film contests, 44 

funds for gfaduatc study or re- 
search, 16, 2P-27, 54, 43, 52, 54 

funds for humanities projects, 42 

funds for study abroad (Fulbright- 
Hays granu), 16, 27 

internships, 2» 26, 45, 52, 54 

native American Khools, 20 

Smithsonian fellowships, 52 
Summer Seminars Related to Domestic 
Ethnic Heritage (0£), 16 

Teacher Exchange (OE), 27 
teachers 

funds for research, 38 

funds M study or work abroad, 16, 
27 iy 

funds for training, 11-13, 15-16, 37 

fund^ for seminars,J5, 38 
television, public! funds for, 14-15, 34- 

37, 39. See also media 
Ti^Hessce . Valley Authority, photo- 
\ graph. cbllections, 29^ 
Textiles, Division of (Smhhsonian), 49 
tool collections, 49 

traditions. See'* black cuUut;^; cultural 
heritage; ethnic culture; native 

American culture 

/ (* - 



Transportation Division (Smithsonian). 
49 

United States National Museum. 50 
universities. See higher education in- 
stitutions 

University Lecturing/ Advanced Re- 
search (St^te), 27 v 

university presses, jfunds for publica- 
tion of historical documerits, SO 

Van Alstyne Collection of American 

Folk Art, 46 
vernacular architecture, 5^0 ^rchitec-> 

ture 

Visual Arts Pjrogram (Arts Endow- 
ment), 34 

volunteer^ programs, craft demonstra- 
tions, 5, 23 - * . 

Works Progress Administration (WPA) 

29, 33, 46 
workshops 

crafts, 21. 34 

ethnic studies. 16, 46 . 

folkarts^26, 35, 46 * * . 

funds for, 11, 14, 16, 34-35; 43, 54 

immigration, 46 

performing and visual arts, 34 

youth, programs for. 3, 25, 42, 45, See 

also students 
Youthgrants Program (Humanities En- 
. dowment), 42 
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